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GENERAL ARTHUR S&T. CLAIR.* 


Il. 

General St. Clair’s civil life was clouded, as 
his military career had been, by misfortune. 
Although a man of excellent abilities, of high 
personal character, and faithful, conscientious 
endeavor, his unlucky star frowned upon him 
at the most critical periods of his military and 
civil life. If at Ticonderoga he had arrested 
the progress of Burgoyne; or if, in making 
the attempt, he had failed and sacrificed his 
garrison in battle, he would have been one of 
the most popular generals of the Revolution. 
But as he did the only thing a judicious and 
sensible general could do in that extremity— 
retreat in the face of the enemy without firing 
a gun, he became for the time the most be- 
rated and unpopular officer in the service of 








*Sr. Cram Papers. The Life and Public Services of 
Arthur St. Clair, Soldier of the Revolutionary War, President 
of the Continental Congress, and Governor of the Northwest- 
ern Territory. With his Correspondence and other Papers, 
arranged and annotated. By Wm. Henry Smith. 2 vols., 
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the Colonies. For more than a year he was 
under the ban awaiting a court-martial; and 
when tried and honorably acquitted, no con- 
spicuous command was offered to him. 

So in civil life, when Governor of the North- 
western Territory, his ill-luck followed him. 
The narrative of the dreadful massacre of his 
army by the Indians, in November, 1791, 
makes the blood curdle; and “St. Clair’s De- 
feat ” has for a century been a watchword of 
terror in the Western States. His affection- 
ate biographer (and no man ever had a more 
loyal eulogist) may say that St. Clair was 
brave—nobody doubts it; that his army on 
that fatal day was surprised—armies fighting 
Indians usually are; that there had been 
many desertions from his ranks, and that the 
quartermaster’s department had been badly 
served—which are matters a prudent general 
attends to; that St. Clair on that day was so 
afflicted with the gout that he could not 
mount a horse with three or four people as- 
sisting him—an unfortunate place is a battle- 
field in an Indian ambuscade for a gouty 
general who needs to be carried on a litter. 
This aristocratic and ancestral disease was a 
besetting affliction with St. Clair, and may 
explain other of his misfortunes. Writing to 
General Washington, July 2, 1783, he speaks 
of the “total uselessness of my right hand 
from a violent relapse into the gout, which, 
indeed, I have not been one day free from 
since the second of March.” 

St. Clair’s misfortunes extended also to 
personal relations with his associates in the 
government of the Territory. He was in con- 
flict with his judges, his legislature, his secre- 
tary, Wm. Henry Harrison, and his fellow 
citizeps who were not Federalists; yet it is 
gratifying to accept the assurance of his bio- 
grapher that the Governor was always in the 
right, and those who disagreed with him were 
always in the wrong. Perhaps the fact that 
he was born in a foreign land, had grown up 
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to manhood and held a commission in the 
British army before he came to America, gave 
to his personal manners a rigidity and court- 
liness which would have been mellowed if his 
ancestors, three or four generations back, had 
emigrated toward the setting sun, and given 
their descendant an opportunity to become 
seasoned in American etiquette and the cul- 
ture of the backwoods. 

At the close of the war, General St. Clair 
found himself, as did other Revolutionary 
generals, without occupation and penniless. 
His beautiful estate in the Ligonier Valley 
was in ruins and hopelessly burdened with 
debt. In 1783 he was elected a member of 
the Council of Censors, and later the Vendue- 
Master of Philadelphia, which was a very 
lucrative position. In 1786 he became a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and in the 
February following was elected its President. 
To the most important legislation of that 
Congress—the “Ordinance of 1787” for the 
government of the Northwestern Territory— 
Mr. Smith devotes considerable space, and, 
rejecting the statement of Mr. Webster that 
Nathan Dane was the author of the Ordinance, 
accepts the views of the writer in the “‘ North 
American Review” for April 1876—that while 
no person can be said to be its author, the 
chief credit is due to Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
of Massachusetts, who, as agent of the Ohio 
company, was at that time buying land of 
Congress for his settlement. The Ordinance 
and the land purchase were a part of the 
same transaction. General St. Clair’s name 
appears only in connection with the pur- 
chase. The writer in the “ North American 
Review ” treats the matter as follows: 

“ Dr. Cutler found it difficult to enlist the interest 
of Gen. St. Clair, the President of Congress, in his 
scheme. He found also that Gen. St. Clair wanted 
to be Governor of the Northwestern Territory; and 
Dr. Cutler, representing the interests of the Ohio 
company, intended that Gen. Parsons, of Connecti- 
cut, should have that office. But he must have 
General St. Clair’s influence, and found it necessary 
to pay the price. From the- moment he communi- 
cated this decision Gen. St. Clair was warmly en- 
gaged in his interests, and Gen. St. Clair was the 
first Governor of the Territory.” 

Mr. Smith objects to this statement, as 
it implies “cunning and worldliness” in his 
hero. It is fully sustained, however, by the 
journal of Dr. Cutler, a New England clergy- 
man, a man of many accomplishments, one of 





which was being a skillful lobbyist. If there 
was anything wrong in the transaction, Dr. 
Cutler was as deep in it as General St. Clair; 
and if the former, sho was a doctor of divinity, 
could write it out in his journal, the latter, 
who was seeking an office and made no pro- 
fession of sanctity, would not be squeamish 
about it. It was a mild bit of “ Keiferism ”— 
“You do something for me, and I will do 
something for you”; but no wrong man was 
put in a prominent place. General St. Clair 
was as competent as General Parsons ; and 
Dr. Cutler, in making the change, arranged 
that General Parsons should be appointed 
first judge of the Territory, which was done. 
That St. Clair’s opinions as to the land pur- 
chase changed about the time Dr. Cutler’s re- 
lations to him changed, can be explained 
without impugning the integrity of either. 

Mr. Smith raises the doubt whether Dr. 
Cutler prey ared the anti-slavery clause in the 
Ordinancc,as he was in Philadelphia on July 12, 
when the clause was moved and adopted as 
an amendment. On the evening of the 10th, 
his journal states, he returned to the com- 
mittee the draft of the Ordinance with his 
observations and several amendments, and at 
% o’clock set out for Philadelphia. On the 
next day the bill was reported, on the 12th 
amended, and on the 13th passed by a unani- 
mous vote. Dr. Cutler’s absence from New 
York on the 12th of July does not invalidate 
Judge Ephraim Cutler’s statement that his 
father claimed to have prepared the anti- 
slavery clause. Can we conceive that the 
Ordinance passed out of Dr. Cutler’s hands 
without an anti-slavery clause? What would 
his land-purchase of several million acres 
have been worth to Massachusetts emigrants 
without such a clause? When the Doctor 
returned to New York on the 19th, and saw 
the Ordinance, he stated that “all his amend- 
ments had been adopted except one,” relating 
to exemption from taxation. It was evident- 
ly a blunder, or something worse, on the part 
of Mr. Dane, that the anti-slavery clause was 
not reported with the original draft. Dr. 
Cutler had no confidence in Dane; he wrote: 
“ Holton, I think, can be trusted— Dane must 
be carefully watched, notwithstanding his 
professions.” 

Mr. Smith has a keen zest for historical in- 
vestigation, and he writes so well, he could 
easily write better if he wrote more deliber- 
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ately. 
to the printer in the morning is not certain to 


What is written at midnight and sent 


stand the test of noonday criticism. If he 
had kept his manuscript nine months—instead 
of nine years, as Horace prescribed—and then 
revised it, he would have himself seen lapses 
into which he has fallen. He is probably un- 
conscious that he has a prejudice against 
New England, and especially Massachusetts, 
and he would have gladly erased some of the 
flings he has made at New England patriot- 
ism. He says (v. 1 p. 68) that St. Clair in his 
retreat from Ticonderoga, “ found it necessary 
to dismiss the two Massachusetts regiments 
which had refused to go to Warner’s relief at 
Hubbardtown, as their conduct was so licen- 
tious and disorderly there was danger their 
example might affect the continental troops.” 
The impression is left on the mind of the 
reader that this was an instance of Massachu- 
setts cowardice or revolt. It should have been 
stated that the term of enlistment of the two 
regiments dismissed (Learned’s and Wells’s) 
had already expired, and they were on their 
way home. Moreover, they were not the two re- 
giments which failed to support Warner—the 
statement of St. Clair is not that they refused. 
Those regiments were Bellows’s and Alcott’s 
(v. 1 p. 436), and it does not appear that they 
were Massachusetts regiments. 

Mr. Smith complains that St. Clair’s letter 
of July 9, 1777, to Gov. Bowdoin, was printed 
in the Boston newspapers and ridiculed. It 
can hardly be read at this day without pro- 
voking mirth. He withholds the real ex- 
planation, of which the country was ignorant, 
why he left Ticonderoga so suddenly—that 
the British had planted a battery on Mount 
Defiance which overlooked the fort within 
half the range of a cannon-shot, and would 
open upon him the next morning—but con- 
gratulates himself and the country that he 
and his garrison had got safely a».y, and 
were a basis “for the militia to collect to, in 
this quarter, to stop the progress of an enemy 
flushed with conquest.” It is a panegyric on 

-running away from an entrenched fortification 
without firing a gun, and starting early. The 
decisions of a certain Judge are said to have 
been excellent and sound; but his reasons for 
them were execrable. Sowith St. Clair. His 
Boston satirists probably quoted on him 
Goldsmith’s lines: 


“For he who fights and runs away 


May live to fight another day,” 











with the comment that St. Clair ran away 
without fighting. St. Clair’s letters to John 
Hancock and General Washington, of about 
the same date, make no mention of the occu- 
pation of Mount Defiance, of which he was 
probably ashamed, and are in a similar strain. 
They aggravated the prejudice against St. 
Clair, which a full and accurate statement 
would have allayed. He uses twice the ex- 
ultant expression that he made his “ retreat 
from under their nose;” but omitted to state 
that he allowed them to plant their cannon 
under Ais nose. Mr. Smith says: “He [St. 
Clair] knew he was there [at Ticonderoga] 
as a sacrifice.” St. Clair in his letter to Gen- 
eral Washington, after the event, says: “I 
believed the small garrison I had was suffi- 
cient,” and gives this reason for not calling 
on him for reinforcements: “I was unwilling 
to be the occasion of drawing off any part of 
your army [five battalions ordered from 
Massachusetts to Ticonderoga were counter- 
manded, and were then in Peekskill], as your 
operations might thereby be rendered less 
vigorous: and I knew, too, that you could ill 
spare them.” 

There was no occasion for Mr. Smith to 
discuss the battles at Saratoga, as St. Clair 
had no part in them; but he has done so, and 
has fallen into the absurd mistake of Bancroft, 
in asserting that General Arnold was not in 
the battle of the 19th of September. Such a 
blunder at this day is inexcusable, as Mr. 
Isaac N. Arnold in the “United Service 
Magazine ” for September, 1880, as well as in 
his “ Life of Benedict Arnold,” has thorough- 
ly exposed it, and has furnished proofs which 
cannot be gainsaid that General Arnold was 
not only on the battle-field, but that he was 
in command. Mr. Arnold’s magazine article 
has also been issued in a separate form. Mr. 
Smith quotes a statement of Wilkinson, who 
was on the staff of General Gates, that 
“General Arnold was not out of camp during 
the whole action ”; but he knew nothing about 
it, as neither Gates nor himself, who were 
within sound of the battle, was on the field 
during the day; and a multitude of men who 
were, flatly contradict Wilkinson’s statement. 

General St. Clair lived to be 84 years of 
age, and the closing years of his life were 
spent in cruel yet honorable poverty. His 
fortune was largely spent in the service of 
his country;,but his accounts, though allow- 
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ed by the Treasury, were not paid, for want 
of funds. Lewis Cass, who saw him a few 
years before his death, found him in a log 
cabin about five miles from his former Ligo- 
nier estate, supporting himself by selling 
supplies to wagoners who travelled the road— 
a striking instance of the ingratitude of re- 
publics, and of persistent ill-fortune to a 
capable, patriotic, and noble man. 
W. F. Poors. 








CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR.* 


IL. 

The natural sequence of Pope’s reverse was 
an incursion by Lee across the Potomac. 
Bragg had just marched around Buell’s left 
flank and made his way into Kentucky. Con- 
federate prestige was high. In Southern 
eyes, “‘My Maryland” was groaning under 
the tyrant’s heel. And were there not corn 
and horses and shoes, as well as perhaps re- 
cruits, to be had in exchange for liberation ? 
No sooner, then, had the disjecta membra of 
the short-lived Army of Virginia been gath- 
ered within the defences of Washington, 
than McClellan, informally reinstated by the 
unspoken verdict of army and people alike, 
found it necessary to move up the left bank 
of the Potomac to encounter the divisions 
which a few weeks since he had fought with- 
in the suburbs of their own capital. 

The disenchantment of the Marylanders at 
the raggedness of the Southern chivalry was 
only equalled by the mortification of these 
gallant soldiers at their lukewarm reception, 
and Lee’s campaign from the start wore the 
signs of failure. Harper’s Ferry barred his 
communication down the valley with a garri- 
son of 11,000 men, and offered a tempting 
bait as well. With reckless contempt of mili- 
tary precedent and of his foe, Lee divided 
his forces and sent Jackson back across the 
river to capture this position. Meanwhile 
McClellan was moving into Maryland by his 
right, reorganizing as he went, and fearful of 
uncovering the capital, when unexampled 
luck put into his possession a copy of Lee’s 
order of march to his division commanders. 
To secure the fruit of this good chance, he had 
but to extend his hand. An immediate 

* Tue CamPaions oF THE CrviL Wan. Vol. V—The Antie- 
tam and Fredericksburg; by Gen. Francis Winthrop Palfrey. 


Vol. VI—Chancellorsville and Gettysburg; by Gen. Abner 
Doubleday. With maps. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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march through the then undefended South 
Mountain passes would have enabled him to 
crush Longstreet, separated from Jackson 
by the broad Potomac. But McClellan was 
incapable of moving rapidly. He loitered 
till he had to force these passes, and allowed 
Lee to capture Harper’s Ferry and reunite 
his corps at Sharpsburg in a strong defensive 
position and covered by the Antietam. 

Lee had nearly 40,000 muskets, every one 
of which was, as usual, put to use. McClel- 
lan had twice the force, but he not only 
failed to deceive his enemy as to his tactical 
dispositions, but managed to use barely two- 
thirds his men, while his successive instead of 
massed attacks enabled Lee to fight what 
English roughs would calla “ one down t’other 
come on” sort of battle. General Palfrey 
shows clearly that, wherever engaged, the 
Confederates were equal to the Federals in 
number. The main attack was by the Fed- 
eral right, but it was neutralized by Burn- 
side’s sluggish movement on the left. Or- 
dered to cross the Antietam at seven, he 
barely worked out his task against feeble op- 
position by three, when our exhausted right 
had ceased to struggle, and fresh Confeder- 
ate troops came upon the field. Both com- 
batants needed rest, and Lee next day with- 
drew from a tactically drawn battle and a 
strategic defeat. 

General Palfrey devotes an interesting page 
of his volume to a comparison of the relative 
merits of the soldier of the North and South. 
That greater results were usually accom- 
plished by a given number of Lee’s soldiers 
he frankly acknowledges. Moreover, “the 
Southerners showed that they felt the gaw- 
dium certaminis as our own men did not.” 
This he accounts for partly on climatic 
grounds and partly on the ground that the 
more lawless nature of the Southern popula- 
tion makes the gun come ready to the hand. 
“‘ And that a field won meant the sadly needed 
shoes and clothing and blankets and rations 
to the Confederates, as it never did to us, 
weighed also as an incentive to the fight.” 
But there are other reasons. The Southern 
social scale readily assigned to the enlisted 
man his musket, to the officer his side-arms. 
Wherever a regiment was raised, the men 
who had always been leaders at home were 
chosen leaders for the field, and the habit of 
command and obedience was instinctive. It 
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must not be forgotten, also, that the early 
conscription laws kept under the Confederate 
colors the hardened men, making discipline 


more easy to enforce. But that the South- 
erner was a better soldier, cannot be claimed. 
General Palfrey’s book itself vouches for this. 
Even Friedrich’s regiments at Leuthen showed 
devotion no greater than our columns at 
Marye’s Heights; and desperate as was the 
Prussians’ task, had they not Vater Fritz to 
lead them ?—-while every man in the ranks 
on December 13 could see the hopeless nature 
of his struggle. Nor is it hard to parallel 
Fredericksburg many times during our war. 
That the elation of the battle-field, engendered 
of a sunny climate, can be offset by the stur- 
dier virtue of the patient North, is the con- 
stant verdict of history. 

General Palfrey ably sums up McClellan’s 
character. He points out, with excellent 
critical judgment, his shortcomings, but in 
conclusion does his good side ample justice: 

“He was an excellent strategist, and in many re- 
spects an excellent soldier. He did not use his 
own troops with sufficient promptness, thorough- 
ness, and vigor, to achieve great and decisive 
results; but he was oftener successful than un- 
successful with them, and he soconducted affairs 
that they never suffered heavily without inflicting 
heavy loss upon their adversaries. * * * There 
are strong grounds for believing that he was the 
best commander the Army of the Potomac ever had. 
* * * While the Confederacy was young and fresh 
and rich,.and its armies were numerous, McClellan 
fought a good, wary, damaging, respectable fight 
against it. * * * Not to mention such lamentable 
failures as Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, it 
is easy to believe that, with him in command, the 
Army of the Potomac would never have seen such 
dark days as those of the Wilderness and Cold Har- 
bor.” 

From McClellan’s hyper-caution, a quality 
from which he seemed to be gradually wean- 
ing himself, to Burnside’s utter indiscreet- 
ness, is a disheartening step. After Lee had 
withdrawn from Maryland he was charily fol- 
lowed up by McClellan, whose purpose was 
to transfer hostilities to the vicinity of Cul- 
peper. But on November 7 he was on the 
eve of engagement, superseded by Burnside. 
As if impelled to do some new thing—for no 
reason dictated a change of the movement 
already initiated—the new commander of the 
Army of the Potomac made a flank move- 
ment by his left, in order to use the Freder- 
icksburg line of operations against Richmond. 
But slower than even his predecessor, Burn- 








side sits down on the north side of the river 
while Lee concentrates his army and erects 
impregnable defences in his front. Then, on 
December 12, he crosses the river, and on the 
morrow, without plan, without definite pur- 
pose, without reason, he hurls Franklin on 
the left and Sumner on the right over open 
ground in partial attacks to a certain destruc- 
tion against Lee’s solid intrenchments. No 
such useless slaughter, with the exception 
perhaps of Cold Harbor, occurred during our 
war; and 13,000 men paid the penalty. 

General Palfrey’s book is of a high order of 
merit. His “ Peninsula Campaign,” recently 
issued by the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, in many respects challenged 
criticism. The present work leaves nothing 
to be desired. If the remainder of these vol- 
umes reach his standard of accuracy, careful 
statement, well-poised criticism, and interest, 
the claims of the publishers to have issued the 
best history of the war will not be far from 
realization. 

The Army of the Potomac was never so de- 
moralized as after the fiasco at Fredericks- 
burg; and the farcical Mud March gave its 
enthusiasm the coup de grace. On Hooker’s 
appointment, January 26, 1863, some 85,000 
officers and men appeared on the rolls as “ ab- 
sent without leave.” But “Fighting Joe” 
grasped the reins with firmness. Few mis- 
trusted the result. Hooker began the Chan- 
cellorsville campaign “with the stride of a 
giant,” but in its conduct sank to the level of 
a pigmy. The story has been often told of 
late, but General Doubleday still manages 
to invest his version with interest. This ten 
days’ passage-at-arms was glorious to the 
Confederate soldier’s valor and to his leaders’ 
skill, while we lost all save honor. With 
an effective of but two to five, Lee had actu- 
ally outnumbered Hooker wherever he had 
struck him. Of this campaign every Ameri- 
can may make his boast. Every Northerner 
must keenly deplore it. 

General Doubleday’s style possesses the 
dignity of simplicity, candor, and directness; 
and these narratives come appropriately from 
his pen. He exculpates the Eleventh Corps 
for its stampede: “I assert that when a force 
is not deployed, but is struck suddenly and 
violently on its flank, resistance is impracti- 
cable.” But he bears too hardly upon How- 
ard. One can read between the lines, in his 
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description of the first day at Gettysburg, 
that a careless word by Howard as: to the 
fighting of the First Corps under his com- 
mand, after Reynolds had been killed, has left 
an unconscious prejudice. Not Howard, so 
much as Hooker, was to blame for the flank 
of the Eleventh Corps being in the air. 

Now supervenes another rest in the thrice- 
reocecupied Falmouth camps, while Lee plans, 


‘with questionable strategic foresight, another 


raid into the Northern States. Still grasping 
‘with his right the old defences, he covertly 
advances his left to Culpeper and thence into 
the Shenandoah valley, followed warily by his 
centre. On June 13 his line stretched from 
Fredericksburg to Winchester, a distance of 
100 miles. Hooker suggested to his timid 
chiefs the obvious propriety of recalling Lee 
from his now evident objective by crushing 
his right wing. But he was forbidden this 
safest of operations, for Mr. Lincoln’s idea of 
fighting a divided army was that of “an ox 
jumped half over a fence, and liable to be 
torn by dogs front and rear, without a fair 
chance to gore one way or to kick the other;” 
while Halleck’s one notion of defending 
Washington was by the presence of the en- 
tire army between it and the enemy. So that 
Hooker was chained to the hackneyed strate- 
gy of moving by his right toward the Poto- 
mac, while Ewell marched boldly into Penn- 
sylvania, where Lee’s centre and right speed- 
ily rejoined him. Halleck had got the Union 
forces parceled out in wretched dribblets all 
over the map, from West Virginia to the 
Peninsula. For intelligent concentration was 
substituted pitiful fault-finding, and Hooker 
requested, on the eve of engagement to be 
relieved. 

Few words sum up Hooker’s military stand- 
ing. As a corps commander, or with orders 
to obey, he was unsurpassed in bravery, 
devotion, and skill. For the burden of su- 
preme command, he had neither the mental 
calibre nor equipoise. Self-sufficiency stood 
in lieu of self-reliance. 

Few conflicts of modern times have be- 
come so familiar in art and story as the 
battle of Gettysburg. The two armies almost 
fortuitously came into collision near this town. 
After his successful fight of July 1, forgetting 
that he had promised his corps commanders 
that he would not assume a tactical offensive, 


Lee resolved on attack. Longstreet wished to 








seize the Emmetsburg road on our left, and 
manceuvre Meade out of his position by com- 
promising his communications with Washing- 
ton. But there lurked in the healthy body 
of the Army of Northern Virginia a poisonous 
contempt of its adversary, bred of Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville; and 
Lee was morally unable to decline battle. He 
could not imperil the self-confidence of his 
men, On July 2 Longstreet gained an ap- 
parent advantage on our left; Ewell seized a 
foothold on our right. Lee had reason to 
believe that the game was his. But early July 
3, Ewell was thrust out and Longstreet’s ad- 
vantage was shown to be delusive. Lee had 
no resource but to break our centre. Pickett, 
with a column of 15,000 men, essayed to 
drive a wedge into Hancock’s line, but failed, 
and Lee’s last chance of success was wrecked. 
The instinct of a great commander would 
have seized this moment for an advance in 
force upon the broken enemy. But Meade 
cautiously held what he had already won, 
rather than gain more at greater risk. 

Beaten, but not dismayed, Lee spent all of 
July 4, and until after daylight of July 5, 
preparing for retreat, and yet in a mood to 
invite attack. And he would have received 
it staunchly. But Meade was content. He 
would adventure nothing. He had won the 
credit of defeating his enemy; he lost the 
chance of destroving him. He may be justi- 
fied in this. Not so, however, in failing to 
follow up Lee’s deliberate retreat with greater 
vigor. 

In this most stubborn battle of modern 
days we lost 23,000 out of 80,000; the enemy 
25,000 out of 70,000 men—one-third of the 
entire number engaged. 

General Doubleday is no doubt pardonable 
in devoting much space to the operations of 
his own corps. Affectionate pride in the con- 
duct of his men warrants it. The fact that 
we rely on soldiers who can equally wield the 
sword and pen for light on many knotty ques- 
tions lends the detail interest. 

This series improves upon acquaintance. A 
history by several hands can scarcely possess 
more advantages and be less subject to criti- 
cism than this work promises to be. Careful 
research, until recently impossible, through- 
out both Northern and Southern archives, the 
comparison of notes between officers of rank 
on either side, and the keen aim at truth per- 
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ceptible in every page, make these volumes 
reliable as to facts; while the peculiar fitness 
of each author for his task enables him to 
trace cause and effect with uniform accuracy, 
and to state opinions which command respect. 
The Messrs. Scribner are to be congratulated 
on placing before the public, at so moderate 
a cost, material so well digested and carefully 
wrought. TuHEopore A. Doper. 


SUICIDE.* 





The simultaneous appearance of two works 
on this ghastly subject is significant. The 
evidently increasing frequency of acts of self- 
murder, throughout almost the entire civilized 
world, gives interest and importance to the 
subject just now. If there is what may prop- 
erly be called a social science, there is surely 
occasion for its studies to be turned in this 
direction. The two works before us, though 
differing widely in method and in doctrine, 
are designed and adapted to throw light on 
the philosophy, mental, moral, and social, of 
the deplorable practice considered. It is well 
that they appear together. 

Dr. Morselli is an Italian — physician-in- 
chief to the Royal Asylum for the Insane. 
His book is made up of dry statistics concern- 
ing suicide, drawn from the records of Euro- 
pean countries during the present century, 
presented in tabular form, with more or less of 
passing comment. The tables are somewhat 
complicated, often cross each other, and are 
not always perfectly clear. Running through 
the discussion there is an evident attempt to 
force conclusions to sustain Buckle’s theory 
of “general laws” and the extreme doctrine 
of evolution, both of which tend “to deny 
the reality of independent human actions and 
to declare that the same laws exist in the 
moral as in the physical world”; thus bring- 
ing “‘ the so-called voluntary actions” of men 
under a uniform law of necessity, and remov- 
ing the pressure of individual responsibility. 
This false philosophy seriously mars the value 
of the treatise. Nevertheless, the compila- 
tion vf fac s is more full and complete than is 
to be found elsewhere, an may be studied to 
advantage without admitting all of the au- 





* SuictipE : An Essay on COMPARATIVE MORAL SrarTIsTIcs. 


By Henry Morselli, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Suicipe: Stupres on its ParLosopHy, Causes, AND PRE- 
VeNnTION. By James J. O'Dea, M.D. New York: G. P. Put- 
pam’s Sons. 














thor’s inferences. The summary results, on a 
few leading points, may be concisely stated. 

Respecting the increase of suicide, we read: 
“In the aggregate of the civilized States of 
Europe and America the frequency of suicide 
shows a growing and uniform increase, so that 
generally voluntary death since the beginning 
of the century has increased and goes on in- 
creasing more rapidly than the geometrical 
augmentation of the population and of the 
general mortality.” With reference to the 
influence of climate, it appears that “the area 
of suicidal predilections corresponds to two- 
thirds of the central and upper regions of the 
north temperate zone,” but here ethnological 
and social influences must also be taken into 
account. With respect to the changing sea- 
sons, the tables show that “the number of 
voluntary deaths goes on regularly increasing 
from the beginning of the year to June, in 
which month it commonly reaches its maxi- 
mum, and hence falls also with regularity to 
the end of the year, the minimum falling gen- 
erally in the month of December.” It appears 
also that more suicides occur on the first days 
of the week than later, and that the maxi- 
mum for the day is from 6 to 12 o’clock a.m. 
The study of ethnological influences indicates 
that “the highest numbers are given by coun- 
tries of Germanic race, and the two stocks, 
German and Szandinavian, divide this suprem- 
acy.” 

From the study of social influences the fol- 
lowing statements are derived: “The pre- 
ponderance of cases of suicide is in those 
States which are most advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and above all in intelleetual develop- 
ment.” The most frequent order in which 
the various religions follow each other is, 
“ Protestants, Catholics, Jews.” With refer- 
ence to public morality, we read: “ Where 
the annual average of voluntary deaths offers 
a very perceptible increase, a synchronous in- 
crease of crime is also generally seen,” and “in 
those divisions where crimes against property 
predominate, suicides are more frequent than 
where crimes of blood are frequent.” 

Under the head of economical conditions, it 
is stated that “the proportions of mental 
diseases and of suicides rise in years of agri- 
cultural distress and of financial crises,” and 
that the States most advanced in railway de- 
velopment have the larger average of suicides. 
Taking whole countries into view, “a direct 
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relation between density of inhabitants and 
suicide is wanting almost everywhere,” but 
comparing urban and rural life, the fact is 
plain that “the proportion of suicides in all 
Europe is greater among the condensed popu- 
lation of urban centres than among the more 
scattered inhabitants of the country.” “ Paris 
is the city in all the world where there are 
most victims to suicide.” 

Under the head of biological! influences, we 
read that in respect of suicide “the propor- 
tion is one woman to three or four men, as it 
is in crime one to four or five.” The period 
of life in which most suicides occur is between 
the ages of 21 and 50, the largest number of 
men from 40 to 50, of women under 35. 
Suicides are more frequent among persons un- 
married, widowed, and divorced, than with 
those living in married life; and among the 
married, cases are less frequent with those 
who have children than with those who have 
none. 

The chapter on individual psychological in- 
fluences is not clear nor satisfactory, for here 
things are complicated and confused by the 
author’s determination to maintain his pecu- 
liar moral and social philosophy,—the admis- 
sion of individual motives being inconsistent 
with the cherished idea of uniform necessary 
law. Some curious facts are presented re- 
specting the methods and places of suicide, 
without developing any important general 
conclusion. 

Dr. Morselli devotes a few of the last pages 
of his work to what he calls the synthesis of 
the subject. From the aggregate of facts he 
deduces this opinion: “ Suicide is an effect of 
the struggle for existence and of human selec- 
tion, which works according to the laws of 
evolution among civilized people.” Then for 
its cure, after denying the efficacy of religion 
and morals, and affirming that “to science 
alone will belong in future the functions of 
regulator and moderator of public morals,” he 
says in the end: “The whole cure is prevent- 
ive, and is contained in this one precept: To 
develop in man the power of well-ordering 
sentiments and ideas by which to reach a cer- 
tain aim in life; in short, to give force and 
energy to the moral character.” On the 
whole we must say this is a hard book to 
read, and it is harder still to accept its leading 
doctrine. . 

Our space permits only a brief notice of the 





other, much more readable, treatise. Dr. O’Dea 
takes a practical, common-sense view of his 
subject, under three main divisions or books. 
The first presents external or social causes of 
suicide, the second special and personal causes, 
and the third the means of prevention. In 
the first division we have a full and interest- 
ing historical résumé of the religion, laws, 
and morality of antiquity and of modern so- 
ciety in relation to suicide, embodying the 
teachings of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and of 
the Pagan philosophies, and the practice in 
Pagan Greece and Rome, among the Jewish 
people, in the early Christian Church, in the 
middle ages, and in modern times, together 
with the bearing of Roman law, of canon 
law, and of modern law on the practice. Sui- 
cide is regarded as the voluntary act of the 
individual purposing to destroy his own life, 
and the discussion presents the influence of 
those external and social causes on both the 
general temperament and the specific motives 
impelling men to the act. We know of no 
better compend of the history of suicide so 
viewed than is here given. 

In the second division are considered spe- 
cial causes—as age and sex, hereditary influ- 
ence and insanity, education and literature, 
domestic and love troubles, intoxicants and 
financial embarrassments, occupation and habi- 
tation, race and nationality, atmospheric and 
climatic influences, and personal conditions of 
body and of mind. This covers much the 
same ground as that traversed by Dr. Mor- 
selli, and, in general, the facts in both state- 
ments agree. Dr. O’Dea speaks particularly 
of the mischievous influence of the newspaper 
sensational details of crime and suicide, of 
the demoralizing works of sensational fiction, 
and also of the use of intoxicants. 

In the third division three topics are dis- 
cussed, viz, prevention by law, by religious and 
moral training, and by medical advice and 
treatment. The experience of past history 
shows that penal enactments, when rigidly 
executed, are effective to some extent to re- 
strain men from suicide. “ Tarquin’s procla- 
mation suppressed an epidemic of suicide 
among his Roman troops, and Napoleon I 
nipped a similar rage among his soldiers in 
the bud.” Medical advice, too, applied to 
persons of melancholic temperament and to 
the first manifestations of despondency, may 
do much to forestall the criminal act. But 
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the author presents religious and moral train- 
ing as the chief reliance for preventing this 
growing evil. Dr. O’Dea’s chapter on this 
subject is full of excellent suggestions, and it 
might with profit be published separately and 
circulated in the homes of our land as a tract 
or the times. We cannot better close this 
article than by quoting a few sentences 
E* from it. 


“These three notes—self-will, caprice, sensitive- 
ness— are at the bottom of the subjective tempera- 
ment; and if the theory of this book be true, they 
are also at the bottom of the suicidal tendency. * * 
Should we in«dulge the caprices of children? Shall 
we buy this one whatever he asks for, and let that 
one stay away from school when he wants to, be- 
cause he is a very sensitive and self-willed child, and 
if we do not he may run away from home, or 
possibly kill himself? No. * * * You see in 
the child the germs of his future reason ; nurse these 
germs: encourage them. Teach the child gently 
and impressively to control himself. * * * There 
must be an Index Hxpurgatorius in every household, 
and this index must contain many publications that 
are not so carefully excluded from his intellectual 
bill of fare asthey should be. * * * While train- 
ing the characters of children, abundance of the 
sunlight of a bracing sympathy should be shed upon 
them. * * * It is important also to avoid urging 
children on, more especially in intellectual competi- 
tion with their rivals. It is a vice of our system of 
education that the mental powers of the rising gen- 
eration are urged to the danger point for no better 
reason apparently than to gratify the silly vanity of 
parents and teachers.” 


_ For the danger at the stage of adolescence 
we find this good counsel: 


“ Do the duty which lies nearest to you and keep 
mind as well as body down to this duty — work will 
never hurt you. It is ill-regulated feeling and pas- 
sion that lead to suicide. * * * Read the New 
Testament. Study the human element in Christ. 
Imitate as near as in you lies its calm power, its noble 
patience, its tenderness without weakness, its love 
without sentiment. Select the human Christ for 
your model above all models.” 


And for the troubles of ripe and résponsi- 
ble manhood, we read : 


“There is one very sovereign cure for all these 
troubles, and that cure is religion, meaning by reli- 
gion faith in God, His goodness, His power, and 
His mercy. * * * Scientists will tell you, men 
who go about the country mouthing paradoxes will 
tell you, that reason and a decent social morality are 
all one needs to carry him through life. Social 
morality is a part of religion, and so is reason; but 
in the actual dangers, the heavy trials of life, in 
hours of pain, depression, gloom, when reason is 
swallowed up in the flood of emotion and you feel 
the slackening of all social ties, you need faith or 
you may be lost. * * * The theory of the Chris- 





tian church is grand in this, among many other 
things, that it makes the rivulets of love which tlow 
from the human heart toward lover, friend, family, 
tributaries to the great river of love that goes with 
all its freight of joy and sorrow to God. In this 
grand theory love is a part of religion, touched by 
its holy calm. Where such love exists there will be 
no domestic troubles to harry and wear the heart of 
man and make him wish for the peace of death.” 


A. L. CHapin. 


RECENT STAGE LITERATURE.* 








Books about actors and the stage hold a 
curious place in literature which is not easily 
described. It cannot be denied that the 
theatre always occupies a large share of pub- 
lic attention, and perhaps no one regular 
column in the daily newspaper is read so 
generally as that devoted to dramatic and 
musical affairs. It is the experience of social 
intercourse that gossip about actors or the 
current stage sensation, whether it be an 
opera or play, proves to be as entertaining as 
any other theme of conversation that may be 
suggested. Nor has the stage been neglected 
by eminent writers. The most interesting 
passages in old Samuel Pepys’s diary relate 
to the stage of his day. Colley Cibber, poet 
laureate of England as well as actor, dramatic 
author, and manager; Hazlitt, most famous 
of all critics; Goldsmith, who was (quoting 
Garrick’s impromptu) 





‘for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor poll’’; 


Charles Lamb, prince of humorous essayists; 
Dr. Doran, Leigh Hunt and Geo. Henry Lewes, 
more recently,—these and many others have 
written much about the theatre and on kin- 
dred topics, and some of them are best known 
by such parts of their writings as treat of 
actors and acting. A complete collection of 
books on the drama and stage-life makes up 
a large library. Nevertheless, and for some 
reason not at all obvious, stage topics elabo- 
rated into book form have not, as a rule, had 
as much attraction for the general reading 
public as these various conditions would im- 
ply. Perhaps it is because actors and pub- 





* American ACTUR SERIES. Edited by Laurence Hutton. 
With Illustrations. I, Edwin Forrest; by Lawrence Barrett. 
II, The Jeffersons; by William Winter. III, The Elder and 
the Younger Booth; by Asia Booth Clarke. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

GENnEvitve Warp. A biographical sketch frem original 
material derived from her family and friends. By Zadel 
Barnes Gustafson. With Portrait. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 
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lic singers, as a class, are not reading people. 
The traditions and historical interest of the 
stage seem to be transmitted from generation 
to generation of actors without the help of 
books; and, failing to take a proper interest 
in their own literature, they fail to introduce 
it among the general public, which remains 
content with “the abstracts and brief chron- 
icles of the time” as they amuse or move 
their audience from the stage. The “ Ameri- 
can Actor Series,” projected by Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, 9f New York, and now in course of 
publication from the press of Messrs. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston, ought to make an excep- 
tion to the rule if current interest, native 
pride, and the coiperation of talent, labor, 
and mechanical skill can avail to that end. 
The first of this series given to the public 
was Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s Life of Edwin 
Forrest. It may be safely pronounced the 
most satisfactory life yet written of the famous 
American tragedian. It is of about the right 
length, and avoids details which would become 
either tedious or repellant. It is the tribute 
of one successful actor to a great predecessor 
with whom the author was once associated 
professionally; it is characterized by modest 
retirement on the part of the actor who writes, 
and temperate judgment of the actor of whom 
he writes. There was a temptation to speak 
in terms of enthusiasm about Forrest as an 
actor, which has been wisely avoided; and 
there was much in Forrest’s private life of an 
offensive nature, which his biographer has 
suppressed with becoming charity. A hurried 
but rather picturesque view is given of For- 
rest’s early struggles in a pioneer dramatic 
life, of which Sol. Smith and Ludlow have 
furnished an abundant panoramic description. 
The scenes of a maturer triumph receive, as 
they ought, a broader treatment. The merits 
of the historic quarrel between Forrest and 
Macready, which led to the unfortunate Astor 
Place riot, and the domestic infelicity which 
resulted in the celebrated Forrest divorce 
case, are so disposed of as to put upon For- 
rest a proper share of the blame which attach- 
es to these incidents in his life. Mr. Barrett 
has not thought it necessary to worship his 
hero because he was writing of him. It is as 
an actor that Forrest’s memory is fragrant, 
and in that capacity he had a vigor and an 
originality peculiarly American. Mr. Bar- 
rett’s estimate of Forrest’s relative success- 





es is a fair one. Lear, Othello, and Corio- 
lanus are rated as his greatest Shakspearean 
parts; Hamlet, Richard, and Macbeth were 
“out of his temperament”; but most impres- 
sive of all his efforts were Virginius, William 
Tell, and Spartacus. ‘ His obtrusive person- 
ality often destroyed the harmony of the 
portrait he was painting,” writes Mr. Barrett, 
“but in his inspired moments, which were 
many, his touches were sublime.” His natural 
gifts of stature and voice, it may be added, 
have never been equalled on the stage since 
his time, and never surpassed at any period. 
Mr. Barrett has enlivened the biography with 
many (though, fortunately for the more sen- 
sitive readers, not all) of the characteristic 
anecdotes of Forrest’s career, and the book 
closes with one which cannot fail to bring 
back the great actor to those who remember 
him only in his declining years. He had been 
congratulated in one of his latest engage- 
ments upon his personation of King Lear. 
“‘T never in my life saw you play Lear so well,” 
said his friend. ‘“ Play Lear!” exclaimed 
Forrest, rising laboriously to his full height; 
“what do you mean, sir? Ido not play Lear! 
I play Hamlet, Richard, Shylock, Virginius, 
if you please; but, by , sir, I am Lear.” 
He spoke a grand but sorrowful truth. 

“The Jeffersons,” by William Winter, the 
well-known dramatic critic of the New York 
“Tribune,” was the second of the series. We 
fear none of the others can equal it in in- 
terest. The Jeffersons are the most famous 
family represented in the annals of the Ameri- 
can stage; Mr. Winter is the most charming 
of the American writers on dramatic matters; 
and a thoroughness of research is revealed by 
every page of the present volume which has 
produced a very cyclopedia of dramatic in- 
formation. These conditions combine to 
make the book a model of its kind. Nota 
name is mentioned of actor, author, manager, 
theatre, or play, which is not accompanied by 
a brief but vivid account of the man or place 
or piece or event designated. The history 
of the Jeffersons thus becomes equally a his- 
tory of the stage in their time so far as they 
were associated with it. Had earlier writers 
on stage matters followed the same system 
there would be infinitely more coherence and 
gratification in dramatic literature. Four 





Jeffersons have been conspicuous in stage 
The first was contemporary with 


annals. 
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Garrick and an associate of the English Ros- 
cius on the London stage. He ranked as an 
actor somewhat below Barry, Mossop, Mack- 
lin, and one or two others of his time (the 
latter part of the eighteenth century), but he 
was in the first grade, and as a wit and gen- 
tleman was much better known than any 
of them except Garrick. Mrs. Jefferson -was 
“the most complete figure in beauty of 
countenance and symmetry of form” ever 
seen by Davies, Garrick’s biographer. The 
second Jefferson, who colonized the family 
in America, was a much greater actor than 
the first. It was he who was known as the 
“old Jefferson” of the American stage. He 
was one of the bright lights of that rare com- 
edy company which made the old Chestnut 
street theatre of Philadelphia illustrious more 
than fifty years ago. Mr. Winter gives an 
incomplete jist of the characters he assumed, 
which comprises 198 parts— more than were 
essayed by Macklin — ranging from burlesque 
and farce to the standard comedy and the 
classical. He was the great actor of’ the 
family till the present Jefferson appeared on 
the scene. His son, the third Jefferson, was 
a genius in his way, a scenic artist and man- 
ager as well as actor, and a man of the most 
lovable as well as eccentric character; but he 
lacked the greatness of his great father and 
greater son. The fourth Jefferson is he of 
our own time, who has held great crowds in 
undemonstrative absorption, quietly laughing 
and crying by turns, but always yielding to 
the fascination of his Rip Van Winkle. Our 
Jefferson is the special honor and pride of 
the American stage, loved by all who know 
him, universally respected in his profession, 
and admired by every community at home 
and abroad which has enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of seeing him on the stage. He is a 
man of rare taste and refinement of charac- 
ter, which he infuses into his stage pictures 
as well as those he paints on the canvas; he 
is always and everywhere a true artist, has 
acted in a wide range of characters, and 
has contributed notably to the improvement 
of the stage by his talent as a director of 
others and his intelligent interpretation of 
dramatic work in all its phases. No one is 
more familiar than Mr. Winter with Mr. 
Jefferson’s varied excellences, and his account 
of the fourth Jefferson’s career has a more 
direct interest than any other part of his 





book, which contains also recollections of 
Elizabeth Jefferson and Charles Burke, who 
were connected with the Jefferson family. 
It is a curious freak of heredity worthy of 
note that alternate generations of the Jeffer- 
son family have been especially favored with 
dramatic ability. The first Jefferson (great- 
grandfather of the present Joseph Jefferson) 
was a good actor, but not exceptionally 
brilliant on the stage; the second Jefferson 
(the grandfather) was one of the greatest 
comedians the world has ever known; the 
third Jefferson (the father) was more famed 
for his domestic and social kindliness than 
for his public achievements; the present Jef- 
ferson again conquers the world’s admiration; 
but one of his sons who has adopted the 
stage as his calling does not promise to rise 
above mediocrity. Fortunately, there is a 
sixth generation (for the present Jefferson is 
already a grandfather) which may reproduce 
the family genius for future theatre-goers. 
The volume on “The Elder and _ the 
Younger Booth” is somewhat disappointing 
as compared with the two others of the series 
already issued. It is written by Mrs. Clarke, 
wife of Mr. J. S. Clarke, the comedian, 
daughter of Junius Brutus and sister of 
Edwin Booth. Perhaps the task should have 
been intrusted to one who would have been 
under less restraint in picturing the successes 
and describing the peculiarities of father and 
son. There is little in the account of the 
Elder Booth which conveys an adequate idea 
of the great fascination he undoubtedly ex- 
erted as an actor, unless it be the extracts 
from the recent books written by Murdock, 
the tragedian, and Ludlow, the veteran man- 
ager; and the reader only arrives by infer- 
ence at the striking eccentricities of the man, 
which, owing to the act of John Wilkes 
Booth, have a bearing on history. Mrs. 
Clarke may have been embarrassed by her 
relationship both in her eulogy and her crit- 
ical reflections. The career of the contem- 
poraneous Booth (Edwin) is told in a rather 
matter-of-fact way, though the book is well 
written in the main; there is a vein of ro- 
mance in the account of his earlier years, but 
there is a notable lack of the review and 
analysis of his acting in the parts he is iden- 
tified with before the public of to-day, which 
would have been interesting and instructive. 
The Actor Series, so far, is a credit to 
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those who have it in charge, and ought to be 
the special pride of the dramatic profession. 
Mr. Hutton, the editor, has done his part of 
the work well, particularly in providing a 
comprehensive index for each volume. The 
heliotype illustrations have also added to the 
value and attractiveness of these books. 

The biographical sketch of Miss Geneviéve 
Ward, who, though an American by birth, is 
little known in her own country except by her 
acting in the play of “ Forget-me-Not,” is a 
rather interesting illustration of the ingenuity 
of book-making. There was certainly not 
enough in Miss Ward’s public career to war- 
rant a volume, but Mrs. Gustafson has used 
the material at hand so skilfully that she has 
produced a book which is entertaining for an 
hour, if not profitable. The romance of Miss 
Ward’s marriage to the Russian Count de 
Guerbel, and her own and her mother’s heroic 
struggle for justice, compose the most inter- 
esting part of the narrative. Both Miss Ward 
and her mother are remarkable women, how- 
ever, as Mrs. Gustafson writes of them; and 
the latter’s enthusiasm, if somewhat tedious 
at times, is sufficiently earnest to carry the 
reader along with it, while the episodes of the 
siege of Paris and Miss Ward’s experiences 
as a singer and actress give considerable vari- 
ety to the book. With a dreary mass of 
newspaper notices and a needless reiteration 
of personal testimonials of a flattering char- 
acter omitted, the book would have something 
of the flavor of a novel. 

James B. Runnion. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. A. P. Russetu’s Sketch of Thomas Corwin 
(Robert Clarke & Co.) is devoted largely to anec- 
dotes and personal reminiscences, and is, so far as it 
goes, a thoroughly agreeable and charming little 
book. Corwin’s eloquence, his humor, his impul- 
siveness and generosity, his profound thoughtful- 
ness, his serious yet playful temper, are illustrated 
in many ways in Mr. Russell’s pages, and we gain 
from them a clear impression of the massive yet 
kindly character that stands out so plainly in the 
excellent portrait which forms the frontispiece. 
Although widely known as a humorist, Corwin was, 
according to Mr. Russell, “ a profoundly serious man. 
* * * Sensitive as he was in nature, and original 
in intellect and character, humor was an essential— 
an armor to shield his emotions, and a disguise in 
which to enact his thoughts.” In his later years he 
was but little pleased with his reputation as a 
humorist. He remarked to Garfield, ‘“‘ Never make 





the people laugh. It is easy and captivating, but 
death in the long run to the speaker. One must be 
solemn—solemn as an ass.”” Among the political 
orators of Corwin’s time, he was “one of the few, 
and the chief. He was framed broad and strong 
and deep, and looked every inch aman. His voice, 
not very powerful, was indescribably rich and sweet 
and flexible. His gesticulation was always graceful, 
and at times exceedingly animated and impressive. 
He knew the power of action, action, action, which 
Demosthenes insisted upon, and could express by 
gesture, like Roscius, every variety of emotion or 
passion.’’ But interesting as is Mr. Russell’s book, 
Corwin as a statesman was a character far greater 
than Corwin as an orator or a humorist; and it is to 
be regretted that the sketch was not extended to 
show us more of the public life and works of the 
most brilliant of the great Whig triumvirate who 
filled so large a place in the public mind during 
the two decades from 1833 to 1853. Some of his 
speeches on public affairs are remarkable em- 
bodiments of wise statesmanship, broad philan- 
thropy, and prophetic insight. Mr. Russell does, 
indeed, quote from the famous speech of Corwin 
against the Mexican war, in which it is declared 
that the continuance of the war must imperil peace 
between the North and South, and closing with the 
solemn warning, which had the force of prophecy: 
“ Tt is a crime to risk the possibility of such a con- 
test. It isa crime of such infernal hue, that every 
other in the catalogue of iniquity, when compared 
with it, whitens into virtue. Oh, Mr. President, it 
does seem to me, if hell itself could yawn and 
vomit up the fiends that inhabit its penal abodes, 
commissioned to destroy the harmony of this world, 
and dash the fairest prospect of happiness that ever 
allured the hopes of men, the first step in the con- 
summation of this diabolical purpose would be to 
light up the fires of internal war, and plunge the 


| sister states of this Union into the bottomless gulf 


of civil strife. We stand this day on the crumbling 
brink of that gult—we see its bloody eddies wheeling 
and boiling before us; shall we not pause before it 
be too late?” That was in 1847; fourteen years 
later it was all verified, and the author of the speech 
was asked to go to Mexico and bespeak for our 
country the good-will of the republic we had dis- 
membered in spite of his warning protests. 


THERE is still so little known, even by intelligent 
people, of the physical features and resources of 
some of our more Western states and territories, 
that any work written in a popular style, and con- 
veying trustworthy information in regard to these 
regions, should have a general welcome. Of such a 
character is a book entitled “ Two Years in Oregon,” 
published by D. Appleton & Co. Its author, Mr. 
Wallis Nash, is an Englishman, whose previously 
published work on “Oregon: There and Back in 
1877,” presented that distant state in such an 
attractive light that the London “Atheneum,” in its 
notice of the book, challenged its author to take his 
own prescription, and emigrate there himself. This 
he did; and the present volume gives the results of 
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his fuller acquaintance with the country. Mr. Nash 
came out at the head of a party of twenty-six of his 
countrymen, which has since been increased to more 
than one hundred; but he decided — wisely, as it 
would seem from Mr. Thomas Hughes’s experience— 
not to establish an English colony, but to become 
identified with the people. The story of his two 
years’ experience in Oregon he has told in a pleasant 
and entertaining way, embodying in his narrative a 
great amount of valuable information relating to the 
physical features, soil, climate, rain-fall, land laws, 
government, and history of the state. The book 
also contains interesting chapters on farming, min- 
eral resources and mining industries, the transporta- 
tion question, emigration, the state of society, edu- 
cational advantages and religious denominations. 
In an account of the “Indians at home” on their 
reservation, he represents them as having made 
hopeful progress in the industrial arts, and many of 
them as actually desiring the abolition of tribal 
relations, and as seeking citizenship and the own- 
ership of land in severalty—rights which at last 
our government seems to be acquiring wisdom 
enough to grant. Mr. Nash is at times a little pro- 
lix, concerning himself with minute details. But 
this tendency, which detracts from the literary merit 
of his work, perhaps adds to its worth as a guide- 
book to intending emigrants; and to this class it is 
invaluable. 


Some of the more remarkable of the improve- 
ments which have changed the condition and altered 
the face of society in the past fifty years form the 
basis of Mr. Nichols’s work on “Great Movements 
and Those Who Achieved Them” (Harpers). The 
work is largely biographical, portraits of prominent 
reformers, etc., adding interest to the personal de- 
tails, and the various movements and inventions 
being sketched with sufficient fulness to convey a 
clear notion of them. Chapters are devoted to John 
Howard and prison reform; Wilberforce and the 
abolition of the slave-trade; Sir Samuel Romilly and 
the amelioration of the criminal code of England; 
Lord Brougham and popular education ; Sir Rowland 
Hill and penny postage ; Cobden, Bright, and Villiers, 
and the repeal of the Corn-laws; Gibson, Constable, 
and Chambers, and the introduction of cheap litera- 
ture and repeal of fiscal restrictions upon the press; 
Murdoch, and others, and the introduction of gas; 
Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, and Bell, and the steam- 
engine and its application to locomotion by land and 
water; Cooke, Wheatstone, and Morse, and the elec- 
tric telegraph. Respecting the latter invention, Mr. 
Nichol quotes and endorses the words of Sir David 
Brewster—“ The merit of inventing the modern tel- 
egraph and applying it on a large scale for public 
use, is, beyond all question, due to Professor Morse, 
of the United States.” We should expect to find in 
the chapter on electric communication some men- 
tion of the telephone, which is certainly not the least 
important of modern improvements, and is perhaps 
the most remarkable of ali in respect to its speedy 
and universal adoption for the practical purposes of 
business. The abolition of slavery in this country 
does not appear to be regarded by Mr. Nichols as 





one of the “ great movements” of his period, as his 
plan did noc include “ purely political reforms,”—al- 
though, as we have seen, this restriction did not pre- 
vent his treating the abolition of the slave-trade. It 
is not easy to see how the abolition of the slave- 
trade can be regarded as a moral reform, and the 
abolition of slavery itself a “ purely political” one. 
But the subject might have been rather too big for 
one of Mr. Nichols’s chapters. 


Firty years ago China was a world almost un- 
known to Christendom, except as 2 source of tea and 
silk. Now no other country on the globe more 
attracts the attention of the civilized world. What- 
ever throws light upon its history, or reveals the 
springs of its peculiar civilization that reached a 
kind of culmination two thousand years or more 
ago, and upon the preservative power which has 
held it stationary yet stable through the rolling cen- 
turies, is most welcome. So we turn with special 
interest to the book just published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., entitled “ Faber’s Mind of Mencius.” 
This is a “systematic digest ofthe doctrines of the 
Chinese philosopher Mencius,” prepared by the Rev. 
E. Faber, of the Rhenish Mission Society, and trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. Arthur B. 
Hutchinson, of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety. Mr. Faber has already published “ A System- 
atic Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius,” intended 
for sinologists. The work before us is “ only an ex- 
tract” from a much larger yet unpublished work, 
which does for Mencius what the other work does 
for Confucius. In preparing the present work the 
author has a twofold object: first, to give to Christen- 
dom a popular presentation of those philosophical 
ideas which enter so largely into the mental and 
social life of China; and second, to give to the Chi- 
nese a systematic exposition of the dogmas univer- 
sally accepted in China, “to serve as a foundation 
for an explanation of the doctrine of the Gospel in 
harmony with the mind of China.’’ For the latter 
purpose he regards Mencius as better suited than any 
other Chinese author. In his introduction the writer 
gives a concise but very instructive statement of the 
elements of the Far Eastern Question as it now 
opens, involving contact and a great issue between 
the Mohametan power and Russia and the Christian 
powers of Europe and China. He also sets forth a 
brief conspectus of Chinese science and classical lit- 
erature anterior to Mencius. “At the head of the 
classics of China stands the Book of Documents 
simply called The Book,” which contains imperial 
decrees from about 1200 B.c. The date of Confu- 
cius is about 450 B. c., and that of Mencius, the com- 
mentator and expounder of the doctrines of Con- 
fucius, is about 825 B. c., which makes him the 
contemporary of Plato and Aristotle. ‘“Mencius is 
now the darling of the Chinese. Out of the whole 
range of their literature there is no other work 
which is such a living reality as Mencius. As a 
school-book it is learned by heart by the little chil- 
dren, and its style is such that even if they are not 
thorough scholars it is in a measure intelligible to 
them. * * * Mencius is, like his master Con- 
fucius, simply a teacher of political economy. To 
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him the state is the sum of all human endeavors, 
natural and civilized, working together as a united 
organization. * * * Hesaw himself necessitated 
to base his political economy upon ethics and his 
ethics upon the doctrine of man’s nature.”” These 
quotations indicate the value of this philosopher’s 
writings as an exponent of Chinese thought and of 
the principles which underlie the civilization attained 
by that people. And as we run through the book 
and catch the ideas presented, we have revealed in 
the constant blending of ethical and economical 
principles the main secret of the wonderful stabili- 
ty and endurance which characterize that ancient 
civilization. In looking for a distinct statement of 
the doctrines of our modern Political Economy we 
are disappointed. But by careful examination we 
can discern the germs of those doctrines and the 
fundamental principles of that science as they are 
fixed in the social nature of men. That great em- 
pire is a world by itself, and though by its policy of 
isolation in a great measure secluded from the rest 
of the world, yet its experiments for itself, for three 
thousand years or more, both by their successes and 
their failures, confirm the leading propositions of 
our modern social and economical science. Anyone 
interested in the study of these matters will find 
instruction and entertainment in reading this book. 
We have but one fault to notice. The quotations 
from Mencius and the explanations of the com- 
mentator are so run together that, in spite of the 
quotation-marks, they are not readily distinguisha- 
ble. It would have been better if, even at the risk 
of frequent breaks in the page, the two had been 
separated, so that we could see at a glance just what 
Mencius said, and use the author’s explanations as 
they might throw light on the points. 


Jupee TourGEeE’s stories of “John Eax” and 
“Mamelon,” which are presented in a single vol- 
ume (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), appear to have 
been written a decade ago, and are presumably 
among the earlier literary performances of their au- 
thor. They are slighter and less ambitious than his 
better-known works, which they resemble more in 
material than in treatment—the element of satire 
being less conspicuous, and their existence being 
less due to a supposed political necessity. Both 
stories present many of those sharp contrasts be- 
tween Northern and Southern character which 
Judge Tourgee sketches so-well. “John Eax” is 
a romance of a powerful and strongly marked old 
family of North Carolina, whose protection to all its 
members amounted even to a defiance of law, yet 
who ostracised and persecuted, and finally drove 
from the state, one of its younger sons for having af- 
fronted the family honor by marrying the niece of 
his father’s overseer. He came again one day, how- 
ever, like Mazeppa,—not “with twice ten thousand 
horse,” but as a major-general with a division of 
Union troops, and encamped near his native place. 
Fifteen years had elapsed since the day when he had 
been driven from it by his uncourteous relatives; 
and time had worked its revenges not only in his own 
prosperity but in the devastations which war had 
caused in the proud old family whose name even he 





had now renounced. “ Mamelon” relates to the recon- 
struction era of the South, and portrays the helpless- 
ness, discouragement, and misery of the period fol- 
lowing the close of the war, and the revivifying influ- 
ence of Northern capital and enterprise, where these 
were allowed scope. Both stories are written in the 
author’s quick, nervous style, and have plenty of 
“dash,” with frequent dramatic situations and 
graphic descriptions. 

THE attempt to condense into 196 small pages 
a History of Educational Theories will almost 
inevitably lead to the result reached by Mr. Oscar 
Browning in his volume just published by the Harp- 
ers: it will be unsatisfactory to fhe scientific and dry 
tothe popular reader, while but littie likely to prove 
of practical benefit to the imperfectly educated classes 
to which teachers in most countries belong. This 
unfortunate effort at over-condensation has led the 
learned and earnest lecturer at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to treat many important branches of and au- 
thorities on his subject with unseemly haste or even 
to omit them altogether. So far as he deals with 
systems with which he is perfectly familiar—as those 
of Locke, Milton, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi—he 
writes clearly and well; but the light which he 
throws upon these systems only deepens the shadow 
in which he leaves others certainly not less impor- 
tant—as those of Comenius, Frébel, and especially 
Herbert Spencer. Had the author not entirely omit- 
ted, for instance, to examine any ancient systems of 
education besides those of the Greeks and Romans, 
he would have seen that the educational ideas of the 
ancient world passed from the Indian and Egyptian 
conception—the mere training to silent obedience— 
through the Persian and Spartan discipline, to the 
harmonious development of Greek youth by music 
and gymnastics, and finally to the wsthetic, human- 
istic, and scientific education of the Romans. If 
Mr. Browning had bestowed less of his admiration 
on Rousseau—whose remoteness from all modern 
ideas of education is shown by such sentiments as, 
“To please the men is the duty of women,”—he 
might then have had sufficient interest in Comenius 
to read his “‘ Mother-school,” and to note the influ- 
ence of this masterly work upon Frébel’s Kinder- 
garten studies; he might even have been able to 
read Frébel or Herbert Spencer. Itis highly absurd 
for any writer on education, and especially for an 
Englishman, to devote fifteen pages to proving sim- 
ply his own inability to condense into this small 
compass the voluminous theories of Kant, Fichte, 
and Herbart; while not even attempting to mention 
Spencer’s short, direct, and. unsurpassed essays on 
the subject. 


Jup@éE STauwo’s “ The Concepts and Theories of 
Modern Physics” (D. Appleton & Co.) is a work 
that requires and well repays a careful reading. It 
cannot fail to instruct those who are interested in 
the ultimate conceptions we form in reference to the 
physical world. In this direction the discussion is 
clear, penetrative, and just. The error of the opin- 
ion that “the mystery by which a fact is surrounded 
may be got rid of by minimising the fact and ban- 
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ishing it to the regions of the Extra-sensible”’ is 
plainly and patiently exposed; the discussion draw- 
ing attention to a consideration fundamental in the 
theory of empirical knowledge. The most ultimate 
empirical facts should be contemplated in and by 
themselves, with the least possible additions by the 
imagination of images taken from the grosser sen- 
sible facts that have preceded them. Such images 
have no basis in reason. The repeated illustration 
of this principle is the primary idea of the work, 
and one thoroughly applicable in the region of 
physics. There is less ground for satisfaction in the 
implications of the book. Judge Stallo accepts a 
very narrow, not to say false, definition of meta- 
physics—“ Metaphysical thinking is an attempt to 
deduce the true nature of things from our concepts 
of them ”’—and makes it the ground of an ever re- 
curring disparagement of higher philosophy; and 
this though his own discussion lies manifestly in the 
same region. Clear as is the view taken by him of 
the nature of physical knowledge, his quiet assump- 
tion that this knowledge covers the entire domain of 
thought is one which expresses a chronic infirmity 
of empirical philosophy. As such we endure it, 
without accepting it. 


CAROLINE Fox’s “ Memories of Old Friends ” (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) are noticeable not from any 
special prominence of the author—a Quaker lady, 
living for the half-century between 1819 and 1871 at 
Falmouth, England—but for the choice store of rem- 
iniscences of the many distinguished persons with 
whom it was the good fortune of her family to be 
intimate. These reminiscences are taken from her 
journal, where they are recorded in a singularly art- 
less and entertaining style. The number of persons 
and places to which they refer is shown by the index, 
which contains more than five hundred references, 
and includes the most prominent literary, scientific, 
and political celebrities of the time. Among them 
are Sir David Brewster, Miss Bremer, Charlotte 
Bronté, Lord Brougham, Lord Byron, Lady Byron, 
Ada Byron, the Carlyles (profuse references), 
Channing, Coleridge, Cobden, Darwin, Dickens, 
Faraday, Froude, Gladstone, Hallam, Humboldt, 
Leigh Hunt, Irving, Keats, Kingsley, Kossuth, 
Lamb, Landor, Longfellow, Lyell, Macaulay, Mill, 
Moore, Reade, Ruskin, Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Tyndall, Wellington, and Wordsworth. The vol- 
ume is peculiarly quotable, but one would never 
know where to stop. It is one of those delightful 
books which, opened almost anywhere, yields 
some choice morsel of anecdote or pleasant gossip 
of noted folks. 


Mr. Barsour’s book on “ Florida for Tourists, 
Invalids, and Settlers * (D. Appleton & Co.) contains 
alarge amount of information, gained by his own 
observations and condensed from the writings of 
others, the general trustworthiness of which is certi- 
fied by the present governor and an ex-governor of 
the state, and two commissioners of immigration. 
The various natural products of the state, its soil and 
climate, and especially its capabilities of fruit-grow- 
ing, are described with fulness and with enthusiasm. 





Some of the writer’s statements—as that orange-trees 
which are nearest human dwellings are noticeably 
the largest and most prolific (p. 241)—certainly seem 
remarkable when read in Northern cold-blood. But 
we suppose the possible effects of a climate as won- 
derful as that of Florida upon orange-trees or visit- 
ing journalists are not to be defined too closely; and 
in the main Mr. Barbour seems to have written with 
reasonable soberness and impartiality. His book 
greatly needs an index. 


J. B. Pret & Co., of Baltimore, have issued a new 
edition of Miss E. A. Starr’s “ Patron Saints,” with 
etchings of the saints and martyrs, made by the 
hand of the author. The volume is artistically at- 
tractive, and is rich in the legendary lore of the 
Church. As is very justly observed in the preface, 
rightly to understand some of the most famous works 
of art in Europe—those of a religious type—it is 
necessary to know something of the legends which 
they commemorate. Many an admirer of some 
grand old picture by an early Christian painter has 
not half appreciated its merits on account of utter 
ignorance of the subject. This ignorance exists in 
a much greater degree than one might suppose; and 


a study of the lives and legends of the saints, in ~ 


whatever light they may be regarded, is thus to be 
commended. 


Tue “ Round-Robin” story of “ Madame Lucas ” 
belongs to what might be called the international 
branch of its series—along with “ A Nameless No- 
bleman,”’ “The Georgians,” and “ Rue and Rose- 
mary.” It is not, like two of these, partly an his- 
torical romance; but its chief characters are pretty 
evenly divided between French and American na- 
tionalities, the opening and closing scenes are laid 
in Paris, and there is a free sprinkling of French in 
the dialogues and descriptions. The author is fond 
of quoting Heine, and understands, we suppose it is 
to be inferred, German and Italian also. The prin- 
cipal events of the story take place at St. Leon—for 
which St. Louis may doubtless be read.. Besides 
the French and American characters represented, 
there is a very amusing Irishman, a diverting pink- 
and-white macaw, and a bibulous monkey. 


WILiiAM Buack’s little story of “The Four Mac- 
nicols”’ is a tale for boys, and ought to prove very 
attractive to them in the tastefully illustrated form 
which Harper & Brothers have given it. The four 
Macnicols are four brothers, Scotch lads, living in a 
small fishing village in the Hebrides. Thrown sud- 
denly upon their own resources, by the sudden death 
of their father, they take up the fisherman’s calling, 
and after many struggles succeed in becoming own- 
ers of a handsome craft. The story is a manly one, 
and is well told by Mr. Black, in a style of simple 
earnestness and directness which gives much reality 
to the scenes described. 


Mr. Gannetr’s “A Year of Miracle” (Geo. H. 
Ellis) is well described by the sub-title, “ A Poem in 
Four Sermons.” The topics are “ Treasures of the 
Snow,” “ Resurrection,” “ Flowers,” and “ The Har. 
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vest Secret.” These are treated in a style at once 
poetic and philosophic, and with a fine blending of 
scientific apprehension and clear spiritual insight. 
The little volume has many exquisite passages, rich 
in sentiment and delicate and felicitous in expres- 
sion. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Esers’s latest romance, “The Burgomaster’s 
Wife,” is published by W. 8. Gottsberger. 

Pror. Huxuey is said to be at work upon a 
sketch of Bishop Berkeley and his contributions to 
philosophy and science. 

JoHN HABBERTON has in press a new book called 
“Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins,” which will soon be pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Mr. Morris’s “ Hopes and Fears for Art,” said to 
be the most important book on art since “ Modern 
Painters,” is just published by Roberts Brothers. 

A. C. Anmstrone & Son issue an entirely new 
edition of C.F. Gordon Cumming’s “ At Home in 
Fiji,’ complete in one volume, with maps and 

_ illustrations. 

Biackwoop & Sons, London, announce a new 
and choice edition of ‘The Book-Hunter,” to be 
limited to 1,000 copies for Great Britain and 250 for 
the United States. 


Hon. Gro. F. Hoar’s fine oration on President 
Garfield, delivered at Worcester, Mass., last Decem- 
ber, is published in a neat volume, with a steel por- 
trait of Garfield, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A new “Round-Robin” novel, to be published 
this month, will have the title “ A Tallahassee Girl,” 
and is designed to portray life in the picturesque old 
capital of Florida and among the semi-feudal aris- 
tocracy of that region. 

“ HaRPER’s” for March is strong in the variety of 
its matter and in the excellence of its illustrations. 
Mr. Backus’s account of “ An American King ’—by 
whom is meant the Wisconsin Mormon leader, 
James J. Strang—is an excellent rendering of this 
strange and interesting chapter of local history. 


Macmittan & Co’s one-volume edition of “The 
Voyage of the Vega,” by Baron Nordenskiéld, has 
just appeared. The book is one of the most im- 
portant of recent works on Polar exploration, and 
has been in great demand in England. The same 
house is issuing an attractive new edition of Kings- 
ley’s popular novels. 


Prane & Co’s Easter cards for this season include 
new editions of some of the favorites of last year, 
with many entirely new designs. The high artistic 
merit of these cards is evidenced by the class of 
talent employed in designing them, which includes 
the names of Thomas Moran, Miss Rosina Emmet, 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, Miss Fidelia Bridges, and 
Mrs. O. E. Whitney. 

Tue Life of John Quincy Adams, by J. T. Morse, 
Jr..—the first volume in the “American States- 
men” series— will be published in a few days by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Two unusually handsome 





and interesting books of travel —‘“ Magyarland,” 
a narrative of travels in Hungary, and “ Through 
Siberia,” by Henry Lansdell—have just been 
issued by the same house. 

Tue “ Century” magazine has secured the right to 
bring out in serial form an unpublished diary of the 
late Mr. Carlyle, which was given by him to a friend 
now dead, and preserved as a kind of secret treas- 
ure—even Mr. Froude having but lately heard of it. 
The diary is an account of Carlyle’s tour of Ireland 
in 1849, and is said by the “Athensum” to be 
“‘ written in the author's raciest style.” 

D. AppLETON & Co. have just issued an American 
edition of Tom Hood’s “ Rhymester,” with three 
added chapters on the sonnet, the rondeau, and the 
ballade, by the editor, Mr. Arthur Penn. The same 
house has nearly ready “ The Brain and its Func- 
tions” (International Scientific Series), Dr. Oswald’s 
“Physical Education,” two volumes of Essays by 
Prof. Tyndall, and a work on “The Prophets,” by 
Prof. Robertson Smith. 

Harper & Bros.’ most recent issues include Dr. 
John R. Green’s new volume, “The Making of 
England,” covering the history of the earlier times 
up to the union of England under Ecgberth; Igna- 
tius Donnelly’s “ Atlantis: the Antediluvian World,” 
an attempt to link together the results of the recent 
sea-soundings made by the English ship “ Challen- 
ger” and the American vessel “‘ The Dolphin,” with 
the account given by Plato of the great island of 
Atlantis; “French History for English Children,” 
by Sarah Brook, edited by George Cary Eggleston, 
and J. P. Mahaffy’s sketch of “ Old Greek Educa- 
tion.” 


Poems by Whittier and Holmes, both strikingly 
characteristic—the one pathetically religious and 
the other pathetically humorous—grace the pages 
of the March “ Atlantic.” Pathetic, too, by virtue of 
their subject, are Mr. Stedman’s fine lines “On a 
Great Man whose Mind is Clouding "—presumably 
Emerson. Of the prose articles, perhaps the most 
entertaining is Mr. Huntington’s well-written sketch 
of Captain Farquhar, whose comedy of “ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem” was recently brought out in fine style 
at the Imperial Theatre in London, “after a death- 
like trance of twenty-three years.” The story of 
Farquhar’s pitiful life is admirably told, and the 
analysis of his works and estimate of their literary 
value are made with fine critical appreciation. If, 
as is stated, Farquhar was never before honored 
with an article in periodical literature, it is no little 
compensation for the long neglect that the task has 
now been performed by so tasteful and sympathetic 
a biographer. 

J. R. Oseoop & Co. have just issued three impor- 
tant high-priced books: “The Horse in Motion,” 
illustrated with a series of views in instantaneous 
photography and anatomical illustrations in chromo, 
with a study in Animal Mechanics by Dr. J. D. B. 
Stillman; “Original Portraits of Washington,” an 
interesting memorial of the 150th anniversary of 
Washington’s birthday, comprising sixty portraits, 
reproduced by the heliotype process, from paint- 
ings and sculptures by John Singleton Copley, 
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Charles Willson Peale, John Trumbull, Gilbert Stu- 
art, Rembrandt Peale, Julien de St. Memin, Jean 
Antoine Houdon, Giuseppe Ceracchi, Antonio 
Canova, Sir Francis Chantrey, Horatio Greenough, 
Thomas Crawford, Hiram Powers, J. Q. A. Ward, 
Thomas Ball, and others; also a revised and 
enlarged edition of “‘ American Inventions and Im- 
provements in Breech-loading Small Arms, Heavy 
Ordnance,” etc., including a chapter on sporting 
arms and life-saving projectiles, by Gen. C. B. 
Norton. 

PERIODICAL literature has been steadily rising 
in value since the establishment of the “ Edinburgh 
Review” in 1802. Then Jeffrey, Brougham, and 
Sydney Smith started, and later Macaulay, Alison, 
Carlyle and other brilliant writers re-inforced, a new 
army of literary workers, who took whatever ap- 
peared from the press, extracted its essence, and 
made it the basis of their own original investiga- 
tions. The most vigorous thinkers and workers of 
our day, instead of writing a book or pamphlet, as 
formerly, put forth their thoughts in the reviews and 
magazines. Mr. Gladstone cau contribute an article 
on some question of public policy for the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” “ Fortnightly,” or “‘ Contemporary,” 
and in less than thirty days it will be read and felt 
across the two continents, from Calcutta to San 
Francisco. Nobody can now thoroughly investigate 
a subject without knowing what the periodicals 
have said uponit. A good review article takes the 
reader directly into the gist of the matter, gives 
him references to the standard works which have 
treated it, and puts him in possession of the means 
and methods of investigating his theme. Periodicals 
had been almost useless as an aid to the student for 
the want of a general index. Mr. W.F. Poole, 
Librarian of the Chicago Public Library, and a 
writer familiar to the readers of THe Drat, is the 
person who first undertook to supply this deficiency, 
and no one has since come forward to share with 
him the honors. When an undergraduate in Yale 
College he prepared for the use of the students such 
an index of 148 pages, which he printed in 1848. 
The edition of 500 copies was soon taken up, and it 
became a rare book. In 1853 he extended the plan, 
and printed a larger work of 521 pages. The 1,000 
copies of that edition, which brought the references 
down to January, 1852, soon disappeared. The book 
for more than twenty-five years has been out of 
print and rare, and at book auctions it has brought 
several times its original cost. In the mean time the 
periodical literature of the past thirty years has not 
been indexed, and hence has been inaccessible. At 
the first general meeting of the American Library 
Association in Philadelphia in 1876, Mr. Poole was 
urged, as no one else entered the field, to bring out 
a new edition of his Index, with the references 
brought down to that time. He replied that it was 
too big a work for one man to do, even with the leis- 
ure, which he did not have. He proposed, however, 
on the spot, a plan by which it could be done; and 
stated that if the libraries of the country wculd co- 
6Sperate with him, he would take charge of the work, 
furnish the means, and edit it. He proposed to 
make out and print a list of the English and Ameri- 





can periodicals which it was desirable to index, ar? 
to send the list to all the larger libraries and to as 
many of the smaller ones as were willing to engage 
in the work. Each library was to check the titles of 
such serials as it had in complete sets and return the 
list. He would then allot the work of indexing to 
the several libraries, giving the larger ones more 
and the smaller ones less. The Association unani- 
mously and with much enthusiasm accepted the 
proposition, and about fifty libraries entered into the 
arrangement. It is very much to the credit of the 
American librarians that the work allotted has all 
been faithfully done and sent in. Mr. Poole made a 
most fortunate selection in engaging as his associate 
editor Mr. William I. Fletcher, assistant librarian of 
the Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn., who was 
formerly his assistant in the Boston Atheneum. The 
scheme was presented at the International Confer- 
ence of Librarians in London in October, 1877, and 
was most cordially endorsed. About twenty Eng- 
lish libraries joined the league. ‘Some of them have 
done the work they assumed, and others intended 
to but were slow. Nearly two years have been spent 
in assorting, arranging, and editing the references 
which were sent in; and the work is now completed. 
The copy is mounted on manila sheets (20 x 16 inch- 
es), of which there are 4,600, weighing a quarter of 
a ton. The references, of which there are about 
250,000, are brought down to January, 1882, just 
thirty years from the date of the previous edition. 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, have con- 
tracted for the publication of the work, and the 
electrotype plates will be made and the printing 
done at the University Press, Cambridge. It will be 
issued in a large royal octavo volume, double col- 
umns, of about 1,200 pages, and will include the 
matter of the edition of 1853. The printing will begin 
immediately, and the publishers expect to issue the 
volume on December 1. The plan is to issue every 
five years a supplementary volume which will con- 
tain the references for that period. 








BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and 
nglish, received during the month of February by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago. 


HISTORY. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., L.L.D. 
Crown 8ve, > 50. 

“Mr. Green’s k isa masterpiece. * * * Under his 
careful and ingenious guidance the reader is enabled to see 
that the advance of the invaders and the struggles of the so- 
called Heptarchy were no mere‘ battles of kites and crows,’ 
but, as Mr. Green puts it, the‘ birth-throes of our National 
life.’""—The London Times. 


Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. By Abner Double- 
on Campaigns of the Civil War. vr. 12mo, pp. 243. 


“This account of the campaigns of Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg is a most vigorous and picturesque narrative, 
a from its value as a military monograph, which places it 
on a level with the volumes that have already made this series 
a standard work.” 


Studies in Medieval History. By Charles J. Stille, 
LL.D. 16mo, pp. 473. 

** Shows thoug’ 
terest.”"— Boston 
French History for English Children. By Sarah 

Brook. Revised and edited by George Cary Eggleston. 
16mo, pp. 327. $1.00. 

‘**Miss Brook has succeeded admirably. * * * Her book 
is lucidity itself. * * * More advanced students may read 
the book with pleasure and even find it useful for purposes of 
general reference.” — London. Times. 





ht and research, and is full of scholarly in- 
Transcript. 
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© Convention in 19¢7. 
a By W.M 

Horace ee. Thur- 

Fergus’ His- 


River and Harbo 
An Account of its “- Hy 
Hall, John bia L Ly 
low Weed. © ed by Ro 


torical Series." 3 Geren 


of the o ast Halt-Contury. By Count 
16mo, pp. 319. London. $2.63. — 


Orsi. Net, $2. 

The Huguenots. By Gustave Masson, B.A. “‘Cassell’s 
Popular Library.” Tomo, pp. 192. Paper, %5 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

TRAVEL. 

The Vo of the Vega. Round Asia and Europe. 
With Historical Review of Previous orem Alen _ 
eee San Ge Ce ren id. By Baron E. 
Nordenskidid. Translated b es Leslie. 5 eB - 


illustrated. ‘be n. 
“Will always stand out as A the many ven- 
tures that os the progress of f geographical knowledge.” — 


“ Rare nbn discovery been described with rm 
ay 8 ine os ined with such fulness of knowledge and 
depth of research.”"—Academy, London. 
Being the narrative of our — 
lands 4 Lowlands of Hungary. 
thian Society. Illustrated. Tis. oe 


instructive work. * * * Full of informa- 

agyarland is indeed entitled from every 

point a on to much praise.""— The St. James Gazette. 

“The authoress is a born artist both with her pen and pen- 

cil."—The London Times. 

‘Through Stheria. By Messy J Jenstel. With illustrations 
d maps. 2 vols, 8vo. $8.00. 

« Mr. Lanedell’s book will now “ quahle every one to jud; 
for himself, and to compare the testimony of a creditable wit- 
neas—one who has done all he could to arrive at the troth— 
with the assertions of writers who have ae ~ never visited 
the country which they pretend to describe, and who aim at 
peedanng ‘ino herror or at stirring up angry pas- 


Sieosbols Rana the Victoria Falls. A natural- 
= 8 wanderin 11 the AL ey vx South a, ee 

e letters a [——s of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. 
Balned by C Oates, B.A. 8vo, pp. 383. London. Net, 


At Home in Fiji. mb: A Gesten Cumming. 
tion. 12mo, pp. 365. $1.75 


“A better book on a subject more novel could hardly be im- 
agined."— Literary World. 


. oe extreme 
tion. 


New Edi- 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair. 
Soldier of the Revolutionary War; President of the Conti- 
nental Con ; and Governor of the Northwestern Ter- 
vitory. With his correspondence and other peers. Ar- 

ye and annotated by Wm. H. Smith. vols, 8vo. 


a collection of original documents and letters, cover- 
tog Be pets period of the Revolutionary War, the dreadful finan- 
ralization and distress which followed the war, and 

the abortive — first made at governing the country’ by a 
Confederation of pees, these volumes will always retain 


their value.”—Tue 
t ommianan and Those Who Achieved Them. 
By Henry J. Nicoll. 12mo, pp. 487. Portraits. $1.50. 


“Mr. Nicoll’s own Gouvetigns on his heroes are, as a rule, 
truthful and unpreju * * * His work is a valuable 
SS i of the i ‘of the subjects to which it refers.” 


ane Titer ant and the Younger poet. By Asia Booth 
Clarke. 12mo, pp. 1%4. Portrait. $1.25 


“Mrs. Clarke has performed her difficult tack with dignity, 
delicate taste, and gentle feeling.”"—W. Y. Tribune 


Well Spent Lives. A Series of Modern Biogra hies. By 
Het 5188, Edmonds. New Edition. 16mo, pp. BOT. London. 


page iret Printer. iby Wiliam bene. 
‘ition. anes PP Pp. Net, $1.75. 


26 Poets. fo --r extracts from the 
**Foaraais <. )- &. of Careline Fox from 1835 to 1871. 
‘ited by Horace N. Pym. 12mo, pp. 378. $1.50. 


“‘A very delightful book."“—Pall Mall Gazette. 
lish Church Qoupocers. By Wm. A. Barrett. “The 
Great Muaiciana ted by Francie Hueffer. 12mo, pp. 
179. 00. 


James Abram Garfield. By Geo. F. Hoar. 
Portrait. SO cents. 


16mo, pp. 44. 





ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


or lish Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
Wit lance at the past. By Henry Morley, LL.D. 

T Edition. 16mo, pp. 416. $1.00. 

The Same. Crown 8vo, pp. 361. $2.00. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Works. New Zdilion. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I, a works, Sineluding the drama of “ The 
Two Men of dy Bar,” now ready. pp. 448. $2.00. 

An Account of the Harvard Greek Play. By Henry 
Norman. 4to, pp. 129. $2.50. 

ae. A Tragedy. By Alfred Austin. 12mo. Lon- 


Old Greek peneation. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 
pp. 144. 75 cen 

The Same. Bagi Edition. Net, $1.25. 

Ireland ¥ To-Day. The causes and aims of Irish Agita- 
tion. M. F. Sullivan. With an introduction by 
Mm, ‘ower O'Connor, M.P. 12mo, pp. 459. $2.00. 


16mo, 


“The writer combines thoroughness of information upon 
her Cy A with striking vigor and directness of treatment.” 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. Letter to a 
friend, etc., and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. Green- 
hill, M.D., Oxon. 18mo. Golden Treasury Series. Lon- 
don. $1.35. 

“The ‘ Religio Medici’ is as perfect as a Greek Temple.” — 

A m, London. 

Prenticcana; or, Wit and Humor in pueneptahe, By Geo. 

S. eee. With a Biographieal Sketch of the — 


by G. W. Griffin. Third edition. 12mo, pp. 306. $1.50. 
Every Day Topics. A Book of Briefs. First Serics. By 
Sa G. Holland New edition. 16mo, pp. 367. $1.25. 
The Same. Second Series. New. Uniform with above. $1.25. 
Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. By the late Frances 
R. Have Edited by her sister, J. Miriam Crane. 
16mo, pp. 1 cents. 


Cazxioton’s Popular Readings. 
J & Mrs, Auns 1 Randall-Diehl. 
hm 


The "Ghakeapeare Rea 
al 4 for the use of Sc 


Prose and Poetry. Ed- 
Second Series. 12mo, 


Book. Seventeen Plays 
ools and Public Readings. 


By H. C. Bowen, M.A. jane, pp. 571. $1.25. 
Shakespeare’s Me Wives of Windsor. Edited, 
with notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M. 16mo, pp. 173. 60 


a. ae 


mManed, Oy ed w, Ae Ww t, M.A., ee Be D. 
ti m. 
ress Series. a cents. 
Geni England’a) gelontat Empire. By R. Acton. “‘Cas- 
vell's popular Lab 18mo, pp. 192" Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 _— 


the Fifth. 
* Clarendon 


ART. 


Bartolozzi and His Works. A Bioqpeg pte and De- 
ecriptive Account of his Life and Career. By Andrew 
Tuer. Illustrated. 2 vols. 4to. Vellum. $36.00. 
Edition Ley issue of 25 copies only on large 
paper. Price $40.00 per copy. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. By William Morris. 
pp. 217. $1.25. - 

“He writes as one who knows, and his style is superb.” 


16mo, 


Meissonier. By Jokn W. Mollett, B.A. “ The Great Ar- 
tists.” 12mo, pp. 7%. $1.00. 

Murillo. By Ellen E. Minor. ‘‘Great Artists.” 12mo, 
pp. 88. $1.00. 


POETRY. 


The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of St. 


it. Victor. 
From the text of Gautier. 


With Translations into Eng- 


= in oe % nal metres and short explanatory notes 
Digb: 7: age M.A. 3 vols. 12mo. 1 

The Visions po England. By Francis T. P: 
Fesseus 


Series of Usial Poe Poems — la? Events an 
in English History. 12mo. $2.00. 


Lays of a Londoner. By a -- Scott. 12mo, pp. 128. 
London. Net, $1.75. 
ei A Country Story in Elegiac Verse. 16mo, pp. 227. 


“A eweet, natural, healthy piece of verse.”—Z. C. Sted- 

man. 
The » Semele I Rebuilt. A Poem. By Frederick R. Abbe. 
ion, revised and enlarged. 16mo, pp. 251. $1.25. 


The » Chere oom of Yeddo, and other Poems. By 
to, pp. 140. $1.25. 
Ba: oN and other Poems a" Mary A. Town- 


ara M. Arthur. 


ease 


send (** 16mo, pp. 230. 
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and Sonnets. Favorite Poems. 

~oy Classics.” 32mo. 75 cents. 
Herbert, Wm. Collins, John 

“* Modern 


hakespeare’s So 
By Leigh Hunt. * 
Favorite Poems Geo. 
Dryden, Andrew Marvell and Robert Herrick. 
Classics.” 


32mo. 75 cents. 


Lo: now. “American Classics for Schools.” 


16mo. pp. 
60 cents. 


REFERENCE. 


The Cyclopsedia of Practical Quotations, lish 
and Latin. With an 5 daa pane containing Proverbs from 
the Latin and modern ; Law and Eccle- 
siastical terms; names, antes an nationality of quoted 
authors, etc. With copious indexes Compiled by J. K. 
Hoyt and Anna L. Cloth, $5.00; 
leather, $6.50. 

“ By long odds the best book of quotations in existence.”’— 

New York Herald. 

“ Other colapilations of quotations are out of competition.” 

— Christian Union. 

Familiar Allusions: A Hand-Book of Miscellaneous In- 
formation, including the names of celebrated Statues, 
Paintings, Palaces. Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, etc. By Wm. A. and 

. G. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, pp. 584. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Attention: The Antetiovien World. By Ignatius Donnelly. 
2mo, pp. 480. $2.00 

- . will be likely to questo somewhat of a sensation in the 
literary and scientific world. * * * Mr. Donnelly argues 
that Plato’s story was true; that all the ancient civilizations 
of Europe and America radiated from this ancient kingdom, 
and that this ie the reason we find pyramids, obelisks, and 
buildings almost identically alike in Egypt, Mexico and Peru.” 
The Universe; or, The Infinitely Great, and the Infinitel ly 


8vo, pp. 899. 


Little. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. Profusely Illustrate 
Sizth edition. 8vo, pp. 564. 15. 

Metaphysics. A Study in i. ‘rinciples. By Borden P. 
Bowne. 8vo, pp. 534. $2.50 


“An able vindication of theist.. and of human freedom and 
responsibility which presuppose the former.”— The Critic. 
ect Titles from the Dig st of Justinian. By 
E. Holland, pe and L. Shadwell, B.c. L. tos: 
London. $38.75. 


Synopsis of The Chess Openings. A Tabulated Anal- 
yon. By Wm. Cook. Third editivn, with additions and 
. 12mo, pp. 139. London. Net, $1.25. 


The Art of Voice-Production. With Special Reference 
to the Methods of Correct Breathing. By A. A. Pattou. 
4to, pp. 106. .00. 


Fifty Years of Science. Being the Presidential Address 
delivered a at the Meeting of the British Association, 1881. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Revised and 
enlarged. London. 7 cents. 
LAW, POLITICS, ETC. 
Sketches of Debate. In the First Senate of the United 
sates, 1789-90-91. By Wiliam Maclay. Edited by Geo. 
W. Harris. 8vo, pp. 357. Net, $4.00. 
Divorce and Divorce Legislation, Especially in the 
United States. By Tt Theodore D. Woolsey. Second Edt. 
tion, revised. 12mo, pp. 8%. $1.75. 


History of American Politics. By Alexander John- 


op aa, $1.00. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 16mo, 
pp 
International Trade, and @. Relation between Exports 
and Imports. By Sir John B. Phear. 12mo. London. 
90 cents. 
FICTION. 
John Eax. elon ; or, The South without the 


and Mam 
Shadow. By Albion Ww. Tourgee, Mite. author of “A 


Fool's Errand,” etc. 16mo, pp. 300. 


John lesant: A Romance. By J. H. Shorthouse. 2 
vols, on. "$3.50. 
“ History, romance and philosophy: Mr. Shorthouse has 


managed to blend them in one harmon ous whole.” —Spectator, 

London. 

The Four Macnicols. 
(Juvenile.) $1.00. 

The D House at Kensington. 16mo, pp. 393. 
Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“Shows no little insight into character, and a wholesome 

sense of humor.” — Spectator. 

Westward Ho! The mieies and Aventures of Sir Amyas 
Leigh. i Charles Kingsley. Popular Edition. 12mo. 


Miss Beck. 


By Wm. Black. 16mo, pp. 117. 


By Tilbury Holt. 12mo, pp. 


401, $1.50. 











bets the Battle ; or, One Girl in Ten Thousand. 
Thomas. 


Von-Erden T' 

cae cloth, $1.25. 

A Child of Israel. From the French of Edouard Cadol. 
16mo, pp. 314. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Indiana. From the French of George Sand. New Hdition. 

Wife. From the German of Georg 


16mo, pp. 258. Paper %5 cents; cienh, $1.00. 
The iter’s 

16mo. pp. 351. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 7 cents. 
Petticoats and Slippers. A Nevel. Paper, 50 cents. 


Ebers. 
NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


One May Day. By MissGrant. 20 cents. 


The Constitutional Histo Bagiand, from 1760 
to 1860. By Charles v. Yonge. f A = 


The Making of England. ByJ.R.Green. cents. 


16mo, pp. 472. Paper, 


Among the Ruins, and other Stories. By Mary Cecil 
Hay. 15 cents. 
Hes: Netes from the West. A Record of a Ram- 


then. 
bie in the United States and Canada in 1881. 
Howard Rassell, LL.D. 20 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by Rev. Canon H. D. 
M. Spence, M.A.. and Kev. Joseph S. Exell. 1 Kings, one 
vol. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, one vol. Judges and 
eon one vol, 1 Samuel, one vol. 8vo, London. Per vol. 


By Wm. 


Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament. 
The Episties of Peter and Jude. From the German of 
Joh. Ed. Huther, Th.D. 8vo, pp. 440. London. $3.00. 

bia Some. The Pastoral Epistles. From the German of 

h. Ed. Huther, Th.D. 8vo, pp. 379. London. $3.00. 
me, Setioiien of the Risen Lord. 
cott. D.D., LL.D. 12mo0. London. $1. 

The New Man, and the Eternal Life: Notes on the Re- 
iterated Amens of the Son of God. By Andrew Jukes. 
16mo, pp. 296. $1.75. 

The Soepel of of Christ. By A. W. Thorold, D.D. 18mo, 
pp. 2 

A Rosettes : : A Course of Loctesee, By Henry B. Smith, 

"DD. gine . Edited by Wm. 8. Karr, D.D. 16mo, pp. 

The Belief in Tepeportality. On 4 wrt Princi- 
ples. By Rev. J 16mo, pp. 1 

School | ha Panten to the Boys at Adams’ 
tan gio Quincy, Mass. By Wm. Everett. 16mo, pp. 
196. -00. 


By B. F. West- 
1. 


The World’s Witness to Jesus Christ. The Power 
of Christianity in Wiliams, D.D: Modern Civilization. By 
the Rt. Rev. John Wil “The Bedell Lecture 
for 1881." 4to, pp. 67. $1.00 

The Sufferings of Christ. In their Nature, Character 
and Result. A Lenten Course. By R. H. Giles, B.A. 
oe , > 104. +49 

houghte a Series of Brief Meditations on 
weribeC Collet = Le and Gospels, for the Season of Lent. 
16mo, pp. 217. 90 cents. 


eaten’ to Ss ieee Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment. I. Hebrew. Il. Topical. By Rev. Bernhard Pick, 
Ph.D. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Communicant. A Manual of Devotions for Hol 
Communion. Edited by W. O. Purton. 32mo, pp. 
40 cents. 

The Words on the Cross. Seven Sermonettes. By Rev. 
Charies M. Packman, B.D. Paper, 35 cents. 


MEDICAL. 
e Diseases and Injuries of the Eye. A Course of 
‘Systematic and = Lectures to Students and Medical 


Practitioners. By J. R. Wolfe, M.D. 8vo, pp. 452. $7.00. 


Diseases of Women: Including their Pathol Causa- 
tion, Lm pe | Diagnosis, and Treatment. anual 
for Students and Practitioners. By Arthur W. > M.D., 
London, etc. sa pp. 576. Cloth, $3.00; sheep, $4.00. 

The Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive 

. In Outten Youth, Adult Age. and Advanced 
Life. Considered in their Physiological, ial —— Moral 
Relations. By Wm. Acton, M R.C. Edition. 
8vo, pp. 266. 50. 


e Skin in Health and Disease, etc. D. 
‘balkiey, M.D. 18mo, pp. 148. Paper, "30 cents; Py, th, 50 





[Any book in this list wili be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by Jansen, McCuure & Co., Chicago.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRET HARTE’S Complete Works. 


A new and complete edition of the works of Mr. 
Harte, in five crown octavo volumes, printed from 
entirely new plates, on excellent paper, and bound 
> the best and most tasteful style of the Riverside 

ess. 

Vol. I, Poztican Works (including, with many 
new poems, the volumes originally published under 
the titles of “ Poems,” “ East and West Poems,” and 
“Echoes of the Foot Hills’’), and the dramatic piece 
“Two Men or Sanpy Bar,” with an Introduction 
a the —_— and a fine portrait on steel. Crown 

0. ‘ 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


By Georce F. Hoar. With fine steel portrait. 50 
cents. 

This little book contains the remarkable Eulogy 
on President Garfield, delivered by Senator Hoar at 
Worcester, Mass., December 30, 1881. It is an ad- 
mirable sketch of the career and character of Presi- 
dent Garfield, worthy of preservation in every public 
and private library. 


MAGYARLAND. 


Being the Narrative of our Travels throtgh the 
a and Lowlands of Hungary. By a 
Fellow of the Carpathian Society, author of “The 
Indian Alps.” ully illustrated. 
8vo. $10. 
A highly interesting record of travel among scenes 
and peoples comparatively unknown to Americans. 


American Classics for Schools. 


LONGFELLOW. 


A selection from Mr. Longfellow’s writings for 
school use. With » Biographical Sketch of Mr. Long- 
fellow, and Notes explaining the historical and per- 
sonal allusions, a Portrait, and Illustrations. 16mo. 
60 cents. 


' THROUGH SIBERIA. 


By Henry Lanspe.u. Illustrated with about 30 
Engravings, 3 Route Maps, and a Photograph of 
the Author in the fish-skin costume of the Gilyaks 
on the lower Amur. In two volumes. 8vo. 

A very interesting account, by an English mission- 
ary, of a journey of eight thousand miles from the 
Ural Mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, and 
Ussuri rivers, and by using one thousand horses. 


2 vols. royal 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
EDINBURGH: REVIEW, 
For Fanuary, in the Original English Editions. 


Price of each $1; subscription, yearly, $4; of both, 
7; of the two Reviews and THE ATLANTIC 
ONTHLY, $10. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of 





“OUR CONTINENT, 


Tue New ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


THE DEMAND STILL INCREASING. 
75,000 COPIES OF NO. 3 CALLED FOR. 


Among the contents of No. 3, which is now ready 
and for sale everywhere, will be found contributions 
from such prominent authors as 
Purure BourKE Marston, 

Mary N. Prescort, 
Donap G. MircH ELL, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Epwarp Everett HALgz, 
Pror. Henry E. SHEPHERD, 
MABE. Cours, 

GrorGeE Parsons LATHROP, 

Dr. F. L. Oswa.p, 

Mrs. F. A. Benson, 
Harry CASTLEMON, 
Besides all the popular editors of our various de- 
partments. 

All newsdealers, booksellers, and railroad agents 
keep on hand Nos. 1 and 2. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address, 


“OuR CONTINENT” PUBLISHING Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





JoHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Ete. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nia) Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘‘ For Great Exasticitr 
AND GENERAL EXcELLENcE.” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
49 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 


Illustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 





PorutarR Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun SrREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


“We can oy call attention here once more to the 
excellent plan of this new history of the war, and the 
fidelity and care with which the several writers have 
performed their tasks. . . . That which has been 
now done by the authors of ‘The Campaigns,’ will 
never need to be done again.""—Boston Advertiser. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


6. Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 


By Abner Doubleday, Bvt.-Maj.-Gen. U.S. A., 
and late Maj.-Gen. U. S. V., commanding the 
First Corps at Gettysburg, etc. 1 vol. 12mo, with 
maps. $1. 

From the cupstatnens of Hooker, through the campaigns 


of Chaneeliorsville and Gettysburg, to the re tt of Lee after 
the latter battle. 


Already Published, each 1 volume 12mo, with maps. $1. 


I. The Outbreak of Redellion. 
By John G. Nicolay, Esq., Private Secretary to 
President Lincoln ; late Consul-Gen’l to France, etc. 
“*Mr. Nicolay relates those events, and those only, which 
are worth remembering; his style is never dull, often brilliant, 
always clear and con ; hes distinctly and to the — 
and whether we ugree with his opinions or not, he gains an 
holds our undivided attention.”—New York Evening Post. 


2. From Fort Henry to Corinth. 

By the Hon, M. F. Force, Justice of the Superior 

Court, Cincinnati; late Brigadier-General and 

Bvt.-Maj.-Gen. U. 8. V., etc. 

“Tt is not too much to say that General Force has com- 
pressed into his little volume of 191 pages more of the details 
of the campaigns of which he treats than are contained in an; 
other volume of war history yet issued. His style is plain an 
condensed. He deals neither in criticisms nor praises, but so 
far as he covers the und contents himself with stating the 
facts as presented in the wide a of sopecs. both Union and 
Confederate, which he has evidently studied with care.”"—Cin- 
cinnati Daily Gazette. 


3. The Peninsula. 


By Alexander S. Webb, LL.D., President of the 
College of the City of New York; Assistant Chief 
of Artillery, Army of the Potomac, 1861-62; Gen. 
commanding Second Division, Second Corps, etc. 
“The Peninsula movement . . . is now retold, briefly, 
compactly, succinctly, and with a sedulous impartiality worthy 
alike of the noble army engaged and the splendid soldier who 
led it. . . . Indeed, the narrative of General Webb flows with 
such limpid ease and sustained force that it surpasses in clarity 
McClellan's own reperts, and keeps the reader in singular rap- 
port with every evolution in the gigantic series be vy a 
at Potomac and ending at Harrison’s Landirtig.”—7he Phila- 


The Army Under Pope. 

By John C. Ropes, Esq., of the Military Historical 

Society of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts His- 

torical Society, etc. 

“From beginning to end Mr. Ropes displays an impartial- 
ity, conscientious study, sincerity of conviction, and loyalty to 
truth, which make this book valuable even for those who may 
not accept its leading conclusiens.”—W. Y. Times. 


5. Antietam and Fredericksburg. 

By Francis Winthrop Palfrey, late Colonel 26th 

Mass. Infantry, Bvt.-Brig.-Gen. U.S. V., etc. 

“General Palfrey is —— qualified to write of these 
two battles. He is an experienced writer and a hard student; 
he participated in the battles, so that his personal recollections 
can assist him in picking the wheat from the chaff in the vo- 
luminous reports; he has the lite faculty—the power to 
ju of events as a whole: to fortify his judgment by details, 
and to express his ideas in clear language. The result is a 
short but powerful s' , which will be read with equal interest 
by military and lay readers. . . . We need hardly add that this 
book seems ee Us an historical memoir of great strength and 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, orjwill be sent by!mail upon 
receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
Nos, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 








MacmILLan & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


“Rarely has a t discovery been described with 
such literary skill combined with such fulness of 
knowledge and depth of research.’’"— Academy. 


Baron Nordenskiold’s Polar Voyage. 
One volume, medium 8vo. Price $6. With 5 
Portraits engraved on steel by G. J. Stodart, and 
nearly 406 woodcut illustrations, maps, etc. 


The Voyage of the Vega 


ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. 

With a Historical Review of previous Mn along 

the North Coast of the Old World. Baron A. 

E. Von Nordenskiéld, Commander of the Expedi- 

tion. Translated by Alexander Leslie, author of 
Nordenskiéld's ‘‘ Arctic Voyages."’ 

‘*Tt is unquestionably a great work by a great trav- 
eller. . . . The ipsissima of the man whose 
keen mind devised, and whose energy carried out, 
one of the noblest enterprises of our day, must pos- 
sess a value which time, instead of lessening, will 
steadily enhance. . . . The translator, like the en- 
gravers and the chartographers, has performed his 
task in a way which deserves a word of praise.” — 
Atheneum. 

“Baron Nordenskiéld tells his story in an attract- 
ive manner. . . . A journey unique in many seueee 
in the chronicle of Arctic adventure. . . . Will long 
be remembered as the chronicle of one of the greatest 
triumphs won by human energy over the mighty bar- 
riers of nature.’’—Spectator. 

“‘ A work abounding in interest, and in every way 
worthy of the important expedition of which it is the 
outcome.’’—Nation. 


Macmillan’s Popular Novels. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By 
Charles Kingsley. 

WESTWARD HO! or, The Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight. By Charles 
Kingsley. 

HOGAN, M.P. A Novel. By the author of “ Flit- 
ters, Tatters, and the Counsellor.’’ 


Immediately : 
FOHN INGLESANT. A Romance. By J. H. 
Shorthouse. 

“* We consider * Westward Ho !" and ‘ Hypatia’ as 
the greatest historical novels produced in this cent- 
ury; and the fact that they represent respectively 
ages so distant from each other and so unlike, and 
the fact that they are nevertheless so truthful, shows 
that Kingsley was a master in this kind of literature.’’ 
—Churchman. 

Of ‘‘ John Inglesant"’ the Pall Mall Gazette says: 
“* It is one of the most remarkable books, not only of 
this season, but of a good many seasons.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
And all Booksellers. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE CONCERNING THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


As was originally announced, these editions of Shakespeare, Thackeray and Dickens have been limited to 
ONE THOUSAND COPIES each, and of Fielding to TWELVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES, and no more will be 
produced. The probability of a xIsE in PRICE also has been converted into a certainty; consequently the 
Advertisers respectfully urge intending purchasers to secure copies of each while they are to be had at the 
present rates, their IMPENDING SCARCITY alone (independent of price) being likely to render their acquisition 
in the future very difficult. 








EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE Works oF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Howard Staunton, with upwards of 800 illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

Now complete in fifteen volumes, imperial 8vo. Splendidly printed in ny clear new Lype, on paper of 
the very finest quality. The present has been pronounced the most beautiful edition of Shakes ever 
printed. It is uniform in size and type with the Editions de Luxe of the works of Dickens and Thackeray; 
and like them is LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND COPIES, each of which is numbered. 

The text is that of Mr. Howard Staunton, which is considered one of the best texts we have. The illus- 
trations, eight hundred in number, by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., without doubt the finest draughtsman on 
wood of his time, are printed from the original wood blocks on real china paper, and mounted in the text. 


“A few months ago we drew attention to an “‘ The printing of this edition is liarly clear and 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, which promised to | brilliant, from a very fine font o a. e paper 
take rank among the most imposing of those éditions | suits an é@dition de luxe—it is solid and not hot- 
de luxe with which the enterprise of English pub- | pressed. The binding is plain, and the size of the 
lishers hus enriched our libraries. The fifteen vol- | margins will allow of rebinding. It is with Sir J. 
umes are now ae and the publication is one | Gilbert's illustrations that we are most concerned. 
which, for the excellence of the engravings and the | They have the energy and stately grace, the humor 
beauty of the typography, any library may be proud | and variety, which the plays demand.'’—London 
to possess."'"—London Times. Atheneum. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THe Works or W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now complete in twenty-four volumes, imperial 8vo, splendidly printed in large type, on 
specially made paper, illustrated by 248 steel engravings, 1473 wood engravings, and 88 col- 
ored illustrations. 

_All the original illustrations by the author, Richard Doyle, Frederick Walker, A.R.A., and George 
Cruikshank, have been retained; with the addition of new illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A.; L. Fildes, 
A.R.A.; Mrs. Butler, Du Maurier, Leech, Dicksee, and others. 

The illustrations (with the exception of those in color) are printed on REAL CHINA PAPER, and the full 
beauty of the illustrations can thus for the first time be appreciated. The final volume contains an essay, 
Thackeray, by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


In course of Publication. Volume 20 now ready. EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE Works oF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Limited to 1,000 copies (all numbered). In thirty volumes, imperial 8vo. Splendidly 
printed in large type, and illustrated by upwards of 700 engravings. 
The letterpress 1s from the edition last revised by the author, on paper of the finest quality, made for the 
urpose, and the illustrations on steel, copper and wood, comprising the whole of the original illustrations 
by Groiksbank, Seymour, ** Phiz,"’ Cattermole, Tenniel, Doyle, Maclise and John Leech, as well as a selec- 
tion from those by other artists in the later editions. All are printed on REAL CHINA PAPER; the woodcuts 
and vignettes being mounted with the letterpress, and the steel and copper plates on PLATE PAPER. 


In course of Publication. Volume 1 now ready. EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE Works or HENRY FIELDING. 


Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by Leslie Stephen, and superbly printed in large clear 
new type. Ten volumes, imperial 8vo. 
R The letterpress will be printed on of the finest quality, made expressly for the work. Each volume 
will contain eight illustrations by Mr. liam Small, and the first volume will contain Hogarth's portrait of 
Henry Fielding. The illustrations will all be printed on REAL CHINA PAPER. The edition will be limited to 
one thousand copies for Europe, and two hundred and for the United States, each numbered. 
Messrs. JANSEN, McCLURG ¢& CO. have been to secure a few copies of each of these remark- 
able editions. They will be pleased to exhibit the works, or to mail specimen sheets to parties at a distance, 


Saw ewe §—_ JANSEN, McCLURG & CO. 
117-119 State Street, CHICAGO. 
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L. PRANG & CO. 
BLASTER CARDS 


For 1882. 














We take pleasure in announcing to the trade that we are now ready with an elegant line of Easter 
Carbs, in great variety, and comprising many novelties in designs and make up. 

The prices range from 4 cents to $4 each, retail, and the designs embrace flowers, figures, scenes, etc. 
Among the contributing artists to this year’s selection, we may mention 


THOMAS MORAN, 
MISS FIDELIA BRIDGES, 
MRS. O. E. WHITNEY, 
MISS L. B. HUMPHREY, and 
MISS ROSINA EMMET. ° 


The line comprises also a new edition of last years EASTER DOVE, which was so popular that we 
were not able to supply the demand. 

The cards are made up in the usual styles of single card, double card, single fringed and double fringed 
card, and some in heavy mounts. 

We call particular attention to No. 518 F extra, a series of two designs by THomas Moran, entitled 


“THE SuN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS” AND “ THE NEW JERUSALEM,” 


two elegant cards which are most elaborately trimmed with a combination of silk, silk cord and tassels, and 
silk fringe of a new fancy pattern. 


We have also ready a new and handsome lime of 


BIRTHDAY CARDS, 


To which we desire to call the attention of the trade. 





UsvaL Discount TO THE TRADE. 


Stock of goods will be ready after March 1, 1882. Price Lasts of Easter Cards and Birthday Cards sent 


on application. 


L, PRANG & CO, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


New Yor«t: 88 Bonp STREET. CuicaGo: 112 Monror STREET. 
PxHILaDELPHia: 1110 Wannut STREET. San Francisco: 527 CommMERcIAL STREET. 





SS 
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D, APPLETON & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I 


The Rhymester; or, the Rules of 
Rhyme. 
A Guide to English Versification, with a dictionary 
of rhymes, an examination of classical measures, 
and comments upon burlesque, comic verse, and 
song writing. By the late Tom Hood. Edited, 
with additions, by Arthur Penn. 18mo, cloth, 
extra. Uniform with ‘“* The Orthoépist "’ and ‘‘ The 

Verbalist."’ Price $1. 

Three whole chapters have been added to this 
work by the American editor—one on the sonnet, one 
on the rondeau and the ballade, and a third on other 
fixed forms of verse; while he has dealt freely with 
the English author's text, making occasional altera- 
tions, frequent insertions, and revising the dictionary 
of rhymes. 

Il. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


Shakespeare from an American Point 
of View; 
Including an inquiry as to his religious faith and 
to his knowledge of law; with the Baconian 
. theory considered. By Wilkes. Third 
edition, revised and corrected by the author. One 
vol. 8vo, cloth, 484 pages. Price $3.50. 


ITT. 


History of France. 


New volume in “‘ History Primers,"’ edited by J. 
R. Green. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 18mo, cloth, 
flexible. Price 45 cents. 


WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY: 


The Brain and its Function. 
By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice de la Salpé- 
triére. ‘* International Scientific Series."’ 
Physical Education ; or, The Health 
Laws of Nature. 
By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 12mo, cleth. 
Sctence and Culture, and Other 
Essays. 
By Professor T. H. Huxley. 


The Prophets. 
Professor Robertson Smith, author of ‘ The 


B 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” 

Essays on the Floating Matter in 
Air, in Relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection. 

By Professor John Tyndall. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 


Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


In the Distance. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 1 volume, 16mo. 
Price $1.25. 

“Mr. George P. Lathrop’s new novel, ‘In the 
Distance,’ published simultaneously in London and 
Boston, is a very notable study of New England life. 
The stately old professor of divinity, the last of an 
aristocratic and apostolic succession of two centuries 
of Calvinistic theologians; the enthusiastic young 
minister, and his secular rivals in love; and the rude 
hill-country rustics, are capitally drawn. The scene 
is laid in the vicinity of Monadnock."’ 


The Horse tn Motion. 


As shown in a Series of Views, by Instantaneous 
Photography, with a Study on Animal Mechanics. 
By J. D. B. Stillman, M.D., A.M. With a Pre- 
face by Leland Stanford. $10. 


The outcome of a series of experiments by Leland 
Stanford, of California, begun with a single camera, 
and continued until twenty-four cameras were em- 
ployed, giving as many views of the horse in a single 
stride at intervals of one foot. A royal quarto vol- 
ume, with 9 chromo plates, 100 heliotypes, and more 
than 1000 figures. It demonstrates the theory of 
oes locomction, which is as simple as it is 

autiful. 


A Memorial of the 150th Anniversary of Washington's 
Birthday (1732): 

Original Portraits of Washington. 
By Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. Richly bound in 
bevelled boards. 1 vol. quarto. Full gilt. $10. 

Sixty portraits reproduced by the heliotype process 
from paintings and sculptures by Copley, Peale, 

Trumboll, Stuart, St. Memin, Houdon, Canova, Chan- 


7, Greenough, Crawford, Powers, Ward, Ball, etc. 
broad quarto pages of description, incidents, an- 


-ecedotes, and biographical details. A work of great 


historical value and interest. ‘‘The portraits of 
Washington have been sought for far and near, in 
oil, in marble, or on ivory, and the history of each 
given with charming touches of incident and descrip- 
tion, besides a sketch of every artist in connection 
with his special work. The large number of the fine- 
ly executed copies of the more noted portraits adds 
to the beauty of this livre de luxe.” 


The Standard Work on American Small Arms and 
Ordnance. Adopted by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States: 


American Inventions and Improve- 
ments in Breech-Loading Small 
Arms, Heavy Ordnance, 


Machine Guns, Magazine Arms, Fixed Ammuni- 
tion, Pistols, Projectiles, Explosives, and other 
Munitions of War, including a Chapter on Sport- 
ing Arms and Life-Saving Projectiles. Second 
Edition, revised and enlar, One volume, 4to, 
500 , illustrated with over 250 en vings 
on wood, ne pe TEs ~ and plates in 
color. Compiled by Gen. C. B. Norton. Price $10. 





1, 3 and 5 Bond 8St., New York. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as Second-Class matier. 











